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THE HULI DESCENT SYSTEM 


A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT 
By R. M. GLAssE 


HIS paper is a preliminary formulation of one aspect of Huli! kinship: the 

system of segmentary descent groupings. It is primarily concerned with groups 
that belong to the politico-jural field of social relations, and deals only in passing with 
familial and domestic relations. It is not an exhaustive account. Instead, I am 
concerned with problems of conceptualization and definition, and with discussion 
of the system as a whole. This entails certain theoretical issues ; the central problem 
may be indicated at the outset. 


The enduring framework of Huli society is a system of descent groups. These 
develop by segmentary processes but are not based upon a single principle of descent. 
Instead, two principles are followed at different levels. Ambilineal descent is the 
tule at lower levels ; agnatic descent, at higher. In between there is a transitional 
zone. Broadly speaking, the system may be characterized as heterogeneous. It is 
neither wholly ambilineal nor wholly agnatic, but a combination of the two. 

The paper has three sections. The first is a brief introduction giving the back- 
ground. The second considers theoretical and terminological issues, such as the 
meaning of ‘‘ descent,’”’ the distinction between heterogeneous and homogeneous 
descent systems and nomenclature for non-unilinear descent groups. These issues 
are relevant to the third section, which sets out a paradigm of the Huli descent 


system. Although primarily a structural formulation, the paradigm also includes a 
short discussion of institutional activity. 


_ ‘The field work on which this paper is based was carried out in 1955-1956 as a Research 
Student of the Australian National University. I am indebted to the University for generous 
financial support. I am grateful to the Geography Department for preparing the maps. 
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THE HULI DESCENT SYSTEM 


INTRODUCTION 

The Huli are sweet-potato cultivators inhabiting the valleys of the Tagari 
River and its tributaries in the Tari Sub-district, Southern Highlands District of 
Papua. The population is estimated at 25,000 and occupies an area of roughly 
750 square miles. The bulk of the population is settled not along the ridge-crests, 
as in other parts of the highlands, but on the basin floor. This is approximately 
5,300 feet above sea-level. The half-dozen valleys, 10 to 15 miles in width, included 
in the basin are separated by low, undulating hills or, occasionally, sharp ridges. 
The latter seldom rise more than 1,000 feet above the basin level. 
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The country has a parkland aspect. Stands of primary forest are scattered 
about the neatly mounded gardens and patches of kunai grass. Numerous springs 
water the area and there are several reed-covered marshes. On the mountain slopes 
surrounding the settled area there are dense growths of mixed mid-mountain forest 
which shelter opossum, tree kangaroo and other small marsupials as well as a rich 
bird life. The temperature seldom exceeds 80° F. during the day or falls below 
48° F. at night. The rainfall is about 100 inches a year, but there are no clearly 
defined wet and dry seasons. 

The settlement pattern is one of high dispersion. There are no village settle- 
ments; the people live in small homesteads widely scattered about the gardens. 
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Reliable figures are not available,? but the mean density of the settled area is estimated 
at 70 to 80 persons per square mile. The maximum I recorded was 120 per square 
mile along the fertile riverine flats. 


Household groups are of two basic types. Adult men and boys over the age of 
about eight occupy men’s houses. Women, adolescent girls and young children 
of both sexes reside in women’s houses, and pigs are also stalled in the latter. 
Occasionally, bachelors and old men may share a house; young men try to avoid 
undue contacts with sexually active married men. 


The elementary family is the link between men’s and women’s households. In 
addition to its procreative and child-rearing functions, the elementary family is an 
important unit in gardening and pig husbandry. When a man marries two or more 
women at the same time a composite family is the result. Occasionally these form 
compact social units, but more often they do not. Co-wives frequently live in 
different household groups and maintain separate gardens. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES 

The Meaning of Liescent 

Descciit 18 one of the central concepts of social anthropology, but it has been 
used in various ways. For example, Notes and Queries definition is that “ socially, 
descent is the recognized connection between a person and his ancestors.” But 
Murdock states that “‘ a rule of descent affiliates an individual at birth with a particular 
group of relatives with whom he is especially intimate and from whom he can expect 
certain kinds of services he cannot demand of non-relatives or even of other kinsmen.’’* 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples. The point is that ‘‘ descent ”’ is a summary 
term: it has several connotations that are more or less connected. 


For the sake of the argument that follows it is important to distinguish three 
usages of “‘ descent.” These are (I) as a recruitment principle, (2) as a principle 
governing the external relations of co-ordinate segments, and (3) as a principle whereby 
subordinate segments combine to form superordinate segments. There are other 
usages (and misusages) of descent in connection with inheritance, succession and 
common ownership, but these need not concern us for the present. Some comment 
on the above three usages is necessary. 


(t) The most frequent usage of ‘‘ descent ”’ is as a principle of group recruitment 
or renewal. In this sense it is a rule “ whereby individuals are made (group) 
members, that is are made to assume implicit rights and obligations.”* These take a 
variety of forms but are usually sanctioned in one way or another. 


* No government census had been taken at the time of field work and my own movements 
were restricted to an area two miles in radius from the administration post ; the area outside this 
circle was still classed as Restricted Territory. 

*In the sixth edition, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, p. 71. 

*In Social Structure, MacMillan Co., New York, 1949, p. 15. 

5S. F. Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropology, London: Cohen and West, 1953. 
p. 151. 
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(2) In this usage “‘ descent ”’ is a principle or rationale that explains and justifies 
the pattern of external relations between co-ordinate segments in a descent system. 
In many unilineal descent systems, such as the Tallensi, the relations of co-ordinate 
minor lineages are explained by generalizing from the kin relations of brothers. 
Whether or not genealogy is historically accurate is irrelevant ; descent in this usage 
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i> a principle whereby existing social relations are explained and confirmed. The 
Tiv, for example, overtly adjust their genealogies from time to time to conform to 
existing conditions.® 

(3) In this usage, ‘‘ descent’ explains the formation of superordinate from 
subordinate segments. Here the stress is upon common ancestry rather than upon 
sibling relations. This usage may be viewed as a principle of recruitment applied 


* In Bohannan, ‘‘ A Genealogical Charter,’ Africa, XXII, 4, '952, pp. 301-315. 
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not to individuals but to group segments. As in the preceding one, this usage can 
be expressed in kinship idiom. In an agnatic system, co-ordinate minor lineages 
are regarded as the “ sons of one father '’ and combine on this basis to form a major 
lineage. 


Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Systems 

In unilineal descent systems these three usages are clearly inter-connected 
Agnatic descent is a recruitment principle ; inter-segment relations are viewed as 
an extension of fraternal kin relations ; minor lineages form major lineages on the 
basis of common ascent. But in non-unilineal descent systems ambiguity arises. 
Firth points this out and distinguishes between “ definitive’ and “ optative ”’ 
descent systems.” In the former, ‘‘ descent ’’ determines group affiliation, but in the 
latter some latitude for choice is allowed. I would go further and distinguish “‘ homo- 
geneous '’ and “ heterogeneous ’’ systems. 

This distinction is based on the three usages discussed above. If one rule will 
cover the three functions I call the system “‘ homogeneous.” But if more than one 
tule is necessary, I speak of the system as ‘‘ heterogeneous.’’ This distinction applies 
only to descent systems as wholes. 


Clearly, unilineal descent systems fall into the “ homogeneous” category. 
More difficult to classify are double unilineal descent systems. If the three descent 
functions are tied exclusively to one descent line they are homogeneous, but ordinarily 
they are not. 


Heterogeneous systems may result from the merging of homogeneous systems. 
Patrilineal invaders may conquer a matrilineal society with an admixture of institu- 
tions resulting. Colonial administration may produce a similar effect. But merging 
is not necessarily the only ztiological explanation of heterogeneous systems. They 
may simply be self-contained systems in which the functions we summarily describe 
as descent are organized according to more than one principle. Perhaps the evidence 
from Micronesia and Polynesia may be re-interpreted from this standpoint. The 
Huli system, as I will demonstrate, is heterogeneous. 


The Problem of Terminology 

The problem of describing non-unilineal descent groups is not a new one. Various 
writers have suggested terminology, but no definitions have been widely accepted. 
Nor has a typology been developed. 


Radcliffe-Brown speaks of cognatic systems of sibs and stocks.* Notes and 
Queries defines a kindred as a “ group of persons who acknowledge their descent, 
genealogically or by adoption, from one family whether through fathers or mothers.”’® 
Goodenough discusses the problem in relation to Malayo-Polynesia in general and 


7In “‘ A Note on Descent Groups in Polynesia,’’ Man, Vol. LVII, No. 2, January, 1957. 

*In the Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
and Daryll (Ed.), London: Oxford University Press, 1950, p. 15. 
*In the fifth edition, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1929, p. 55. 
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Micronesia in particular.” Firth reviews the Polynesian data and suggests that the 
term ramage be used to describe the ‘‘ kind of group constituted by using both/either 
parents as links in group membership.” Leach proposes the term ambilineage 
for ‘‘ a kindred restricted by the fact that all living members claim to be associated 
with a particular local community.’’* He clarifies this by giving as an example the 
long-house communities of the Iban where “long single line genealogies, 15-20 
generations in depth, are associated with each house, and individual room holders 
reckon descent by tracing affiliation to this axial line of the house.’!* 

All of these definitions apply to groups. This is important because the structure 
of groups (and not the type of descent) is the logical star+ing point in describing non- 
unilinear systems. It is ambiguous to speak ot ambilineal descent without specifying 
the structure of the groups concerned. The major point is that descent in non- 
unilinear systems is not a statement about actual modes of recrvitment or group 
composition. It is a statement of the feasible qualifications for, or the limits of, 
group membership. It is a rule that has meaning only against the background of 
group structure. 





No solution to the general problem of designating non-unilinear groups is offered 
here. I am concerned only with devising terms that will adequately describe Huli 
groups. There are two ways of approaching this problem. On the one hand 
neologisms could be devised for each level of segmentation. As these would have 
to be built up from the lowest segments, this approach would stress the ambilineal 
aspect of the system. On the other hand the existing nomenclature of lineages and 
clans could be modified to include Huli groupings. This approach would tend to 
emphasize the agnatic aspect of the system. But neither approach is satisfactory ; 
both fail to emphasize the heterogeneity of the system. 

The approach adopted here is one of compromise. I shall use Leach’s term 
amlilineage to describe the minimal segments. Co-ordinate ambilineages combine 
at the next level to form what I call guasi-lineages. The implication is that transition 
from ambilineal to agnatic descent is taking place. I discuss the mechanics of this 
later on. Co-ordinate quasi-lineages in turn combine to form lineages. At this 
level of segmentation and above only male genealogy is important. The fact that 
some ambilineage members are not agnates is irrelevant to lineage formation ; this 
point will be elaborated. Co-ordinate lineages in turn form clans, and clans are 
sometimes loosely organized into phratry. The (putative) founders of all these 
segments are specified in genealogy. 

These are the terms that I shall presently define in the paradigm. I do not 
assert that they are an adequate solution to the problem of terminology ; only that 
they are the best labels I have as yet discovered for the groupings I have in mind. 


“In ‘‘A Problem in Malayo-Polynesian Social Organization,’’ American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 57, February, 1955. 

MOp. cit. 

12 Jn ‘Some Features of Social Structure among Sarawak Pagans,’’ Man, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 103, August, 1948. 

Op. cit, same page. 
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THE PARADIGM 
The paradigm has two parts. The first gives structural criteria: it shows how 
various descent linkages provide a basis for ambilineage membership, and how 
segments combine to form higher level units ; then the inter-relations of co-ordinate 
segments are considered in detail. The second part indicates functional criteria ; 
it briefly describes the institutional activity associated with kind of segment. 


Structural Criteria 

The Huli have no specific terms for levels of segmentation. Instead, they 
say, for example, ‘‘ We are the descendants of X ” or ‘‘ This is the ground belonging 
to the descendants of Y,’”’ and so forth. Genealogy is the idiom of the system. 

Experts, most of whom are old men, have an extensive genealogical knowledge. 
Genealogies are ordinarily calculable for 10 to 14 generations and three or four spirit- 
ancestors are sometimes mentioned as well. Most men can trace their ancestry four 
or five generations back ; beyond this they know only eponyms at important levels 
of segmentation. The experts are consulted when disputes arise, and they officiate 
when pigs are slaughtered at the ancestral shrines. 

The range of known genealogy is also extensive. It covers not only agnatic 
and matri-agnatic kin but a wide array of other cognates as well. 


Recruitment and Levels of Segmentation 

Figure 1 shows the main structural features of the descent system, but it is 
simplified in two important respects. Women are not represented except as descent 
links, and the structure has been telescoped for convenience. In the genealogy of 
actual groups, levels of segmentation are ordinarily separated by more than one 
generation. 

The Ambilineage. The minimal unit is the ambilineage. This is a corporation 
comprising all the descendants through male and/or female links of a pair of ancestors 
four or five generations removed. It is a group of cognates who trace common 
ancestry and have nghts of common ownership in a parcel of land. 

An important characteristic of the ambilineage is that it has a dual or relative 
identity. This results from the fact that its living members can be referred to with 
respect to either apical ancestor, male or female. In other words the living members 
form a segment in not one but two clan hierarchies. Local factors determine which 
of the two identities becomes established with outsiders ; this point will be clarified 
shortly. 

Every ambilineage is centred on a parish territory.14 Only a portion of the 
ambilineage membership resides on its parish territory, but all have some type of 
land rights in it. The members who reside on parish territory are called ‘‘ the ambi- 
lineage parish” (or simply the “ parish” if the level of segmentation is clear from 
the context). The parish also includes non-ambilineage members, such as wives who 
have married in and other affines. 

** This usage of “ parish ’’ and “‘ parish territory’’ follows Hogbin and Wedgwood in “ Local 
Grouping in Melanesia,’ Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, June, 1953, p. 256. 
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The dominant identity of an ambilineage parish depends upon whether it is 
localized with co-ordinate segments linked through its male or female apical ancestor. 
Both cases occur but the former are more frequent. In the latter case a complication 
arises. Instead of using the names of female apical ancestors as eponyms, the Huli 
substitute the names of their clans of origin; this is due to the belief that it is 
dangerous to mention the names of female ancestors. 

In one respect the representation of the ambilineage in Figure 1 is misleading. 
It appears that the ambilineage contains all the cognatic descendants of its founders, 
but this is only a theoretical possibility. Actually the ‘‘ potential ’’ membership of 
the ambilineage never mobilizes as a group. What the diagram really indicates are 
the descent linkages that are feasible for parish membership. Descent linkages are 
the necessary basis for parish membership, but other qualifications must be met to 
obtain status within the parish. The ambilineage is an optative unit. 

If we consider descent linkages only up to the fourth ascending generation, 
each individual is potentially a member of 16 ambilineages. With respect to one 
parish he is an agnate; he is connected to another through his mother’s agnatic 
link; to others through his FaMo and MoMo, and so on through each higher 
generation. There are various types or degrees of group membership, and no one 
actually achieves full status in all 16 ambilineages simultaneously. Important men 
maintain an interest in several parishes at a time, but ordinary men have a narrower 
span of relations. As my major concern is with group structure, details of individual 
affiliation patterns will not be discussed here. 


TABLE I. 
Relevance of Apical Sibling Links in the Formation of Higher-Level Segments. 











| Range in | Type of Apical Sibling Link. 
Segment. | Generations —§__—_,__—_ — ~ 
| Removal. Br-Br. | Br-Si. | Si-Si. 
ee aed eas See —- aE: a a + 
Elementary and composite 
family oe on sa - { + re | 
Ambilineage +r : | 4-5 + + 
Quasi-lineage cee retry 6-7 +. | - _ 
Lineage Xe ne ee 8-9 + — 
Gan .. oe ay te 10-11 + _ — 
Phratry os kus fa 4 11+ — _ 
“4"Relevant for higher-level segment formation. 


“ —"'=IJrrelevant for higher-level segment formation. 


The Quast-lineage. As indicated in Figure 1, co-ordinate ambilineages combine 
to form quasi-lineages provided that the ambilineages concerned occupy adjacent or 
nearby parish territories. It is important to note that quasi-lineages may be formed 
on the basis of either fraternal or cross-sex sibling links. But sororal links are never 
the basis ; this point may be seen more clearly in Table 1. 

The quasi-lineage is formed at the transitional level in the descent system. 
Below this level, all descent linkages through males and/or females are feasible as a 
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qualification for membership. At this level fraternal or cross-sex sibling links are 
the legitimate basis of group formation. Above this level only male links are relevant 
for group formation. 

The Lineage. Co-ordinate quasi-lineages in turn form lineages provided that 
the parishes involved occupy adjacent or nearby territories. This usage of “ lineage” 
is of course a special one. Although it is a unit built up of segments that are not 
unilineal descent groups, it is nevertheless an agnatic unit to the extent that the 
founders of its segments must be “ putative ’’ sons of one father. Moreover, the 
fact that some ambilineage members are not agnates with respect to the lineage 
founder is not considered relevant. It is true that within this unit agnates are 
differentiated to some extent from other cognates, but this distinction is primarily 
for ritual, and not for secular politico-jural purposes. And this distinction is not 
made by those outside of the lineage. 


” 


The Clan and Phratry. Clans and phratry are formed by the same means as 
lineages, but they are not necessarily localized in the same way. Lineage segments 
always occupy a more-or-less compact territory, but the lineages that form clans 
may be, and usually are, widely scattered. This is possible because clan membership 
does not involve frequent co-activity or bonds of great cohesiveness. This is aiso true 
of the phratry which may, indeed, be regarded as a category rather than a group in 
the strict sense. This point is made clearer in the discussion of institutional activity 
below. 

So far I have been concerned with the structure of the change from ambilineal 
to agnatic descent ; the mechanics are based upon supernatural belief. 


TABLE 2. 
The Power of Female Ghosts and Antiquity. 








Generations | Number in Power. 
Remove. | Category. | 

I I | Benevolent (mother’s ghost) 
2 2 Weakly malevolent 
3 4 | Moderately malevolent. 
4 8 | Moderately malevolent, strong name taboo. 
5 16 | Strongly malevolent, greatly feared. 
64 Many , Very strongly malevolent, names highly 


taboo ; pigs must be killed if taboo broken; 
| sickness attributed to them. 


The Mechanics of Transition 

The Huli believe that omnipotent deities control the course of nature and shape 
the destiny of men. These are capricious, but they can be influenced to some extent 
by ancestral ghosts. It is believed that male ancestral ghosts are benevolent, take 
an interest in their descendants, and can be approached through ritual. But female 
ghosts are regarded as malevolent with the sole exception of mother’s ghost. They 
have little regard for their descendants and to speak their names is dangerous. 
Furthermore, the power of female ghosts is believed to increase with antiquity ; 
this is indicated in Table 2. 
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The consequence of this belief is that only recent female ancestors are openly 
mentioned. These in fact provide descent linkages to various parishes. Remote 
female ancestors are seldom mentioned and are eventually forgotten. 


The External Relations of Co-ordinate Segments 

In egalitarian lineage systems the relations between co-ordinate segments are 
generally symmetrical and reciprocal. In agnatic systems of this type lineage 
relations are seen as an extension of the kin relations of brothers. At the higher 
levels of segmentation this is also true of the Huli system, but there is an important 
difference at the ambilineage level. 

The Huli distinguish two types of ambilineage relations. The first is that 
between ambilineages related through a Br-Br link, and the second between those 
related through a Br-Si link. There are further modifications based upon pro- 
pinquity. These two factors give rise to four types of external relations which are 
indicated in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
Ambilineage Keiations by Type of Apical Sibling Link and Propinquity 





Type and Content of Relation. 








Relative Propinquity. |-—-——-— 
| Br-Br Linkage. Br-Si Linkage. 
= oe 2 8 


Adjacent or nearby Maximal: This relation is the 
most intensive and regular; it 
involves mulitary and death 


Assimilated : The prototype is the 
limited relation. Due to _ pro- 
pinquity the formal character 


compensation support, homicide ; of the relation breaks down and 
taboos and ritual co-operation, the relation tends to be assimi- 
especially in the ancestor cult. | lated to the maximal type. 
Relatively isolated .. | Modified: The prototype of this | Limited: This relation has a 
is the maximal relation, but it | formal, stereotyped aspect; one 
is modified due to relative isola- | kin term, “father - carried - 
, tion; the degree of modifica- through-a-woman,”’ is used by 
tion varies with distance members of both groups reci- 


procally without regard to age, 

| sex or generation. It involves 

formal prestations when either 

| group receives pig and _ strict 

' rules of exogamy. But it tends 

| to lapse after one or two genera- 

tions when the female apical 
sibling is forgotten. 


The point to be noted is that the Huli differentiate co-ordinate segment relations 
on the basis of type of apical sibling lnk, but a number of qualifications must be 
made. First of all it should be emphasized that the Maximal relation is far more 
important than the others.: The Assimilated relation comes next in order, and this 
teflects the importance of local factors. But there is a problem here. Clearly 
the limited relation will tend to lapse with the passage of time due to the difficulty 
of maintaining it when the groups are far apart. But what happens to segments in 
the assimilated relation with the passage of time ? 
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The answer is that Table 3 is over-simplified in one respect. Ambilineages 
are found at the sixth and seventh ascending generations. But when this occurs 
assimilation is so complete that few people are able to distinguish segments headed 
by females from those headed by males. Although an attempt is made to preserve 
this distinction for ritual purposes, for secular purposes it is forgotten. Ideally, 
the status of a segment depends upon the sex of the apical ancestor through which it is 
related to co-ordinate segments, but in practice those headed by females tend to 
acquire the status of those headed by males with the passage of generations. 

At the quasi-lineage level females are not regarded as a legitimate basis for co- 
ordinate segment relations. Only fraternal links are considered, and this is also true 
at the lineage and clan level. At these levels co-ordinate relations tend to conform 
either to the maximal or modified type, but the content of these relations reflects 
the level of segmentation that is concerned. 


Segment Dispersion 

A discussion of segmentary process is beyond the scope of this paper, but a note 
about the developmental cycle in the domestic family will indicate one important 
source of segment dispersion. 

In strongly agnatic descent systems all sons ideally reside with er close to their 
fathers. This is tantamount to saying that brothers live together. But in the Huli 
system this does not occur. True brothers seldom continue to reside together after 
they have reached maturity, especially after they have married ; instead they take 
up land rights in separate parishes. In point of fact eldest sons tend to hive off 
from their father’s parish at marriage or soon afterwards, because of conflict with the 
father about rights to the choicest garden land or other property. In the competition 
for status and prestige within the parish, the eldest son is seldom successful against 
his father, who is still likely to be active. But by the time the youngest son marries, 
conflict with the father is less likely. This is due to the fact that old men are expected 
to retire ; the youngest son then becomes his successor and continues to reside with 
him. At the same time the youngest son is not likely to encounter rivalry from his 
older brothers as they have already moved off. Thus, after the passage of four or 
five generations these brothers reach the apical position in ambilineage genealogy, 
but only one or two of their parishes are likely to be adjacent sections of a lineage 
territory ; the rest are dispersed in other lineage territories on the basis of female 
descent linkages. This process preserves the continuity of the agnatic descent line, 
but at the same time it results in segment dispersion. 


FUNCTIONAL CRITERIA 
A complete account of the institutional activity normally associated with various 
segments is not given here, but only an outline in support of the main structural 
argument. 
There is only a rough correspondence between the activities of segments and 
their position within the hierarchy. Activities associated with lineages in one area 
may be associated with quasi-lineages or clans in another. This can be partly 
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attributed to variations in the size of localized segments and to ecological factors. 
It is probably true, however, that groups of the same size tend to perform the same 
functions regardless of their position in the segmentary series. Nevertheless, a 
rough overall pattern is discernible and this is set out in Table 4. 

It should be emphasized that the ambilineage is fundamental corporate and 
politico-jural unit in Huli society. Members have nghts of common ownership 
in a parish territory even though only a portion of them actually reside there at 
any given time. They settle conflicts among themselves without recourse to warfare 
and combine to support one another against external enemies. Notwithstanding 


TABLE 4 
Functional Criteria and Level of Segmentation 


Level of 
Segmentation Functions 


Elementary and com- | Use of personal names and exact kin terms ; domestic activity ; garden- 
posite family. ing ; child care; pig husbandry ; ghost propitiation (for sickness) 
Ambilineage . .. | Corporate land-holding unit; politico-jural unit in feud, warfare and 
compensation : members are obliged to provide mutual support ; 
bride-wealth contribution unit; kin terms used precisely ; ritual 
unit ; exchange unit. The most cohesive unit in the politico-jural 
field. 

Quasi-lineage .. | Kin terms applied; conflicts usually settled peacefully between 
members ; military support for segments that fight external enemies ; 
strictly exogamous ; ritual unit. 


Lineage is .. | Approximate kin terms only; ideally exogamous; mutual support 
between subordinate segments against external enemies ; ritual unit 
Clan ; : ; Kin terms applied loosely: all clansmen are “‘ brothers’’; bachelors’ 


secret society organized on clan basis ; common ownership of sacred 
stones ; common name and origin myth; occasionally a ritual unit. 

Phratry .. | Diffuse feeling of kinship in comparison with non-members. Common 
origin myth 


this, it should be pointed out that conflicts are phrased not in group, but in individual 
terms. The group is obliged to support its members, but the onus of vengeance or 
redress falls on the individual.t® This emphasis on the individual is connected with 
the optative character of the descent system. Men who are free within limits to 
choose and change their group affiliations must also accept responsibility for the 
consequences of their actions. 


CONCLUSION 
This paper has dealt with only one aspect of Huli kinship, the system of descent 
groupings. Two other aspects, not considered here, should, however, be mentioned. 
One is the way individuals organize their relations to ambilineages to which they are 
linked by descent, and the other is the way individuals organize their relations to 
categories of kin, that is the kinship and nsarmage system in the narrow sense. These 


1A brief account is given in my “ Revenge and Redress among the Huli,”’ in a forth- 
coming Mankind. 
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three ways of ordering relations all deal with the same social reality, but they do so 
from different standpoints. 

Here I have stressed the enduring groups which form the framework of Huli 
society. But it must be pointed out that these groups are only relatively enduring ; 
they persist for many generations as structural units, even though their membership 
is continually changing. Part of this change is no more than the biological process 
of birth and death ; part is the circulation of women that follows marriage. But 
there are other reasons why men change their affiliation to groups, and there is 
considerable latitude for change. Soil exhaustion ; the desire to achieve high status ; 
the support of extra-parish kin; all these provide motives for men to maintain 
social relations beyond the parish and to alter their parish residences from time to 
time. 

However men change their affiliations, the framework endures, the genealogical 
structure is preserved. Individual choice is not unlimited but is closely tied to the 
structure. Ambilineal descent provides an array of 16 or more groups to which 
affiliation is possible. And female links are considered legitimate both for the 
formation of quasi-lineages from ambilineages and for the co-ordinate relations of the 
latter. But there are practical limits to the proliferation of recognized descent 
linkages and these limits are made structural by the dictum that remote female 
ancestors are dangerous and should be forgotten. Thus only agnatic genealogy 
remains at the higher levels of segmentation. Finally, the Huli believe that they are 
descended from a penultimate ancestor from whom they have taken their name, and 
that they are related to surrounding groups, the Waga, the Ipili, the Duna and the 
Dugube, by descent from Hela, an ultimate putative ancestor. 


R. M. GLAssE 
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ADOPTION IN TANGU 
By KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 


I. 


ANGU are a hunting, gathering, and gardening people, a polity distinct from 

their neighbours, whose numerous settlements are located on high ground some 
fifteen miles inland from Bogia Bay on the north coast of New Guinea in the Madang 
District.!_ Their history over the past half-century has been a disturbed one, and 
in the course of it many—but not all—traditional ideals and organizational forms 
have changed and often appear as notions subservient to the exigencies of particular 
circurnstances. An epidemic sickness at the turn of the century, combined with 
internal inconsistencies, led to the disruption of the former large and reasonably 
compact local communities, and limited migrations, feuding, and warfare resulted 
in a general scattering and regrouping of the population. The rapidly diminishing 
importance of the jural groups known as gagawa—now almost irrelevant—combined 
with the necessity for co-operation in particular activities seems to have accentuated 
the significance of the household as an independent but basic and definitive social 
and economic unit. The traditional ideals relating to marraige and descent, though 
still nominally active, have, in practise, fallen into disuetude ; and finally, European 
penetration by traders, missionaries, and administrative officers has brought new 
ideas and activities which have themselves created fresh moral and organizational 
problems of no small importance. Nevertheless, if Tangu are immersed in a process 
of change there still emerge certain main threads which reveal significant axes of 
choice. 

Independent households, as units, carry out exchanges with one another, make 
good and exercise their claims to the fruits of palms and trees, gardening and hunting 
lands: and as units they ally themselves into co-operative groups to carry out 
feasting and dancing exchanges with other similarly formed co-operative groups. 
In the former case exchange relationships tend to be based, in the main, upon kin 
links—the household of brother exchanging with those formed by classificatory 
sisters; and in the latter, though the canons of kinship remain significant, and 
are nominally active, economic and political criteria—in terms of advantage—are 
dominant. That is, the economic and political interests of a household do not 
necessarily coincide with those of a particularised group of kinsfolk of either spouse. 
The ideals of brotherhood, for example, should, traditionally, be worked out in 
co-operative activities: yet it often happens that brothers feel more comfortably 
placed when in rivalry, opposition, or competition. 


1This essay, though complete in itself, is part of the series ‘‘ The Gagai in Tangu”’, 
“ Marriage in Tangu’’, and “ Descent in Tangu’’, all published in Oceania. 
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A traditional but still firmly held division of labour between the sexes calls for 
an economic unit built around males and females in partnership; and though a 
variety of such patterns are discernible, the ideal and the most common is a household 
built on the union of a man and woman in marriage where the husband is the directing 
head responsible for and to his wife, or wives, and his or her, or their, natural and 
adopted children. Before marriage a Tangu bride and groom are each members of 
two different and independent households: after the marriage the couple leave their 
natal households to form a household of their own, to live in a separate house, to 
garden and hunt as a distinct unit over lands particularly—but not necessarily 
exclusively—associated with themselves. Marriage creates a household. An 
ambitious young husband sets to work at once to develop the store of household 
seed crops which each spouse has obtained from his or her respective parents, and 
to increase the size of the gardens. He can manage, fairly early in married life, the 
unitary exchange relationships with married wife’s brothers and his own married 
sister's households that come into existence with the marriage, and he can also join 
up with a co-operative group to participate in feasting exchanges. But although 
childless couples are not debarred from giving feasts, the conventional pretexts for 
doing so are to celebrate the births and anniversaries of children. If a man is to 
gain prestige, and therefore influence in the community, it is necessary for him to 
marry: political reputation depends first upon a productive achievement which, 
stemming from the household, must be seen and advertised in food exchanges, feasts, 
and dances ; and second, upon other qualities such as oratorical ability, knowledge 
of situation, and forecasting probable consequences. Without his productive achieve- 
ment behind him, however, other capacities cannot amount to very much. Children 
are, apart from natural affection and desire, not only spurs to greater activity on the 
parts of the couple united in marriage—and the feast for the first child should not be 
delayed too long—they are also additional working hands who can, later on, help 
to boost the production of the household as a whole. Normally, of course, children 
are recruited to a household by the natural process of begetting and bearing, the 
husband being regarded as pater even if he is not genitor. Otherwise, recruitment 
is by adoption. 

‘‘ Recruitment to households ’’ best describes and sums up the evidence and 
problems relating to adoptive practises in Tangu : it throws light on how far, in a 
society enjoying a classificatory kinship system, one may speak of adoption as a 
comparable institution ; and finally, so posing the problem reveals some significant 
aspects of the nature and distribution of responsibility in Tangu. 


Il. 


The more usual word for “ father” in Tangu is avai or abwvat, a term which 
carries an affectionate connotation such as our own “ dad” or “ daddy”. Another 
word for ‘“ father’, not so often used, is yakwerp. And yakwerp carries the meaning 
of ‘‘ father-figure ’’, “‘ boss ’’, or “‘ directing head’’. Never used in direct reference 
except to Europeans (e.g. the ethnographer) the word refers to ‘‘ father” in his 
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position as the head of a household where the speaker is (usually) a subordinate 
member of the household not begotten by the father. ‘‘ My father (household boss) 
is so-and-so.” Manganiekt, a transitive verbal form, has the meaning of “ take’, 
“take up’’, “take for oneself’, roughly equivalent in this context to our own 
usage of ‘‘co-opt’’. ‘‘ Kukameung ariemi, man'kambwerk man manganieki, (when) 
my mother died his elder brother took (adopted) him.”” Amnawangi has the meaning 
“cook for ’’, and, by extension, “‘ nurture ’’, “ look after’’. Thus, if we substitute 
anawangi for manganieki in the sentence above we have “.... his elder brother 
looked after (adopted) him.”” The pidgin term lookatim is used in very much the 
same sense aS amawangi, and finally, bossim, also pidgin, may be translated as 
“adopt”. Thus, emt lookatim mipela means “ He looked after (adopted) us ’’, and 
emi bossim mi means literally “‘ He bosses me” in the sense that “he’’ (father) 
directs the activities of the household of which “I” am a member—a direct follow- 
through of the implications of the meaning of yakwerp, “‘ father-boss.”’ 

It may be fairly conjectured that if, some sixty years ago, the household was 
a haven of domestic bliss, security lay with gagawa and settlement membership. The 
burdens of economic losses, political misadventure, or the activities of sorcerers were 
spread over the households contained in these groups. Conversely, support could be 
expected from co-members of the group in compassing an individual’s more agressive 
ends. Assistance was rooted in the moral obligations of kinship. Today, however, 
household membership has paramount importance, and obligations to kinsfolk outside 
the household are qualified by the spatial distance between kin, by balancing 
advantage and disadvantage in relation to the interests of the household. But if 
moral obligation towards kinsfolk in general has become subject to household 
advantage, to particular exigencies, it is also true to say that moral responsibility 
and obligation between members of a household have become stronger, and that 
they take priority over others. To be married with a household of his own provides 
a man with economic and political opportunity, and, together with children, is the 
fulfilment of a woman’s ambition. What Tangu enjoy doing most comes to them 
through membership of a household. Skills and techniques as well as traditional 
lore and a variety of moral and esthetic values are learned through the medium of 
the household—which has itself become the basic framework for all economic and 
political activities. Though the strongest loyalties in Tangu are towards the self 
obligations to the household are largely complementary to the idea of personal 
sovereignty : without defined membership of a household the self is left with an 
extremely limited range of opportunity for expression, the self can only be appreciated 
by the self. 

The basic design of a Tangu household comprises a married couple together 
with their natural and adopted children. Often a wife’s mother or a husband's aged 
father is also included ; and there may be young siblings of either spouse who are 
in the position of children in the household and who are regarded as adopted children 
at least until they are married. Over three quarters of Tangu households are of this 
kind. The members work together on the same garden plots, hunt the same bush 
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lands, eat together, share equipment, live in the same main hut, garden shelter, or 
hunting lodge. Should one go away to the coast on contract labour the greater part 
of the spoils brought home to Tangu is distributed between the other members of 
the household. Rather less than a tenth of the total number of households are 
polygynous with one husband, two or more wives with their natural and adopted 
children—including spouses’ siblings adopted as though they were children—and one 
or more aged parents. More usually, each wife and those attached to her have a 
separate house, or hut, garden plot and shelter, and hunting lodge for which the 
single husband is responsible. If one wife is barren, or childless, she shares hut, 
garden, shelter, and hunting lodge with the wife who is fruitful. Other kinds of 
composite household are not strictly polygynous for the second woman, with or 
without children and often a sister of the wife, though always a helpmeet to the 
husband while attached to his household, may not be a wife to him. There remain 
those households composed of the (as yet) childless married couples; and those 
made up of a widow or widower working together with a mature unmarried son in 
the first instance, or a mature unmarried daughter in the second. Finally, one may 
note the case where a full brother, mature but unmarried, is working for a husbandless 
sister with children. 


The first of the patterns described, besides being the most common, is the most 
stable and resilient. At the other end of the scale widows and widowers without 
(respectively) mature unmarried sons or daughters might be able to rub along for 
a while, but they cannot maintain themselves for long as living households main- 
taining food exchange obligations. The working partnership between a man and a 
woman remains essential, and bereaved individuals who cannot succeed in finding 
a partner either migrate or go into retirement. The alternatives expressed in the 
diagram below adequately model the different kinds of Tangu household. 


Grandparent——Woman——children——house——garden——garden shelter——hunting lodge, land 


Grandparent——Man 





Grandparent——-Woman——children——house——garden——garden shelter——hunting lodge, land 


Where : 


1. The link between Man and Woman may be represented by marriage, or 
siblingship, or parenthood. 

2. Overall responsibility for Woman and children lies with Man, and the main 
and more direct responsibility for children lies with Woman. 

3. ‘‘ Children ’’ includes all those regarded as children. 

4. The subsistence series (house, garden, etc.) may derive from either or both 
Man and Woman. 

Though households live and work as independent units they combine with one 
another in certain activities for particular purposes. Fencing gardens, building 
houses, clearing the forest or grassland when cutting new gardens, dancing, and the 
provision of foodstuffs for feasting exchanges are the most important occasions. At 
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one time, it may be supposed, household combinations and jural groups would have 
been coterminous, and recruitment could have been expressed in terms of kin and 
residential criteria. Today, combinations of households are not permanent, and 
though kin and residential qualifications are relevant, far more important are the 
economic and political advantages to be gained from joining a group under the 
general suasion of influential men whose reputation is built chiefly on the production 
of foodstuffs seen and advertised in feasting exchanges. That is, for any particular 
man a sine qua non of political power is the capacity of his household to produce 
foodstuffs. This statement may itself be broken down into, first, a working partner- 
ship with a woman ; second, marriage so that there may be a profitable and relevant 
distribution of household production through exchange relationships ; third, children 
in whose names a man may take the initiative in providing feasts. 


If, however, a man’s political power and influence depends largely on the support 
he can get from his own household, the full range of claims on persons and property 
that he may attempt to make good depends to a great extent on the opportunities 
offered him in the environment of his own natal household. At the moment of birth 
a child’s future in the shape of opportunity is in pawn to the parents. As the child 
grows it becomes more and more able to exert its own personality in accepting, 
rejecting, or widening the scope of a variety of claims which it may make good now 
and in later life, and which are presented initially by the ways in which the parents 
have gone about their personal and interhousehold relationships. The natal house- 
hold provides the framework and basis of the relationships to be exercised by the 
new households formed by children successively marrying off and forming households 
of their own. One may properly speak of the household as a nursery for those who 
will leave,it in order to form new households. 


Tangu are by no means anchored to the permanent settlements. They tend 
to roam. The hut in the permanent settlement which a man regards as his home 
is a base from which he may wander, and to which he returns when there are 
community activities such as feasts in train. Everyone has at least two alternative 
dwelling places: the garden shelter and the hunting lodge—in either of which he 
may live for days on end. A garden, whether it be the main plot or a small patch 
in the bush, is looked upon as a food store, a larder the contents of which are most 
easily accessible when living im situ. In the depths of the forest, and out in the 
kunai, barely perceptible ‘‘ pads ’’ lead round or towards gardens. In each there 
is a shelter, sometimes no more than a windbreak with roof, at other times reaching 
the proportions of a hut raised on piles. Generally, the people prefer not to live 
collected together in the permanent settlements. They range from main plot to 
hunting lodge and thence to subsidiary plots deeper in the bush. Tangu like to 
live in their gardens, and it is generally more advantageous that they should. Snacks 
through the day, and the main evening meal, come straight out of the ground. At 
night they themselves are on hand to stop the depredations of wild pigs. Apart 
from the fact that gardens represent the main source of a household’s available 
wealth, in this wealth is contained the promise of political influence. 

13 
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Men like to retire to the peace of the hunting lodge. Sometimes they take 
their wives and families with them, but often they go accompanied only by a son. 
Here they may reside in quiet content. The father hunts, builds traps for smaller 
game, fishes, and tells his son the stories which have been handed down, or teaches 
him how to spin out the hours carving the handle of an adze. The few visitors 
who come will be welcome for only close kinsfolk who are also close friends seek 
each other outside the settlement. There is plenty of food, a fire, and somewhere 
to sleep. The atmosphere is calming, free of the many perplexities of community 
life. Here a man may think things over, nurse grudges, obtain directives from 
dreams, and make plans for the future. In their gardens, more especially in the 
hunting lodge, a family lives quietly, free from the rivalries and jealousies that 
characterise each one’s relationships with those outside the intimate circle. Women 
fashion skirts from pandanus fibres, twist fibres into string, and make bags— 
decorative, dyed, to be used as pipe, betel, or tobacco pouches, for carrying tubers, 
loads of firewood, or the small collection or personal knick-knacks that Tangu like 
to carry around with them. Rain or shine if a man wants to work he goes to one 
of his gardens to do so. Should he prefer to laze, smoke, or sleep, rather than remain 
in the settlement he sets out for his garden. A man is himself friendliest in his 
garden, and there too is he most inclined to hospitality. No friend, kinsman, or 
even strangers known only by sight, visits a garden but he is shown over the 
cultivations and pressed to a meal. Quarrels may be about, but they do not occur 
in the gardens: they arise in the settlement. 

Each member of a household works as one in a team, males and females to 
their allotted tasks. In the gardens children learn the techniques required of their 
sex: the various uses of the bush knife, the spear, the axe, the adze, the digging 
stick ; how to lay a fire, cook, weed, and stuff tubers in a bamboo barrel ; how to 
make a breech-clout, skirt, string bag, or hand-drum. Tangu are happiest in their 
gardens, most relaxed and content. Children fondle the large taro leaves, hide there, 
play among the yam vines—without damaging them—suck sugar cane, smoke, and 
sleep when exhausted. From the moment when a child appreciates that certain 
plots are in his name, he or she takes a proprietary interest, cajoling father, mother, 
and siblings into cleaning, digging and weeding. Tangu remember events in their 
lives by referring.to the plot they were cultivating at the time; they remember 
plots which gave them good harvests when preparing for a series of feasting exchanges, 
and they avoid those areas which they remember as yielding poor harvests. To 
belong to a household held together at the centre by a partnership between a man 
and a woman provides the opportunity for life, love, and the development and 
expansion of the self for good or evil within and even outside the limits of community 
conventions. On the other side, though not to belong to a household may forfeit 
the opportunity of managing one, and though the positive values attaching to the 
household remain firm and are never in doubt, there is for the adoptee the question 
which particular household will best provide for himself or herself the values attaching 
to any household ? 
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III. 


In the old days before the disruption of the jural groups small orphans would 
have been a charge on the gagat with which both parents had been most closely 
associated. At the same time, since father’s brothers are called “‘ father’’ and 
mother’s sisters are called ‘‘ mother ’’, and because father and mother should, before 
marriage, have belonged to different gagawa, the general rule was qualified by the 
extent to which father’s brothers could exert claims to children whose household 
had been associated with father’s gagai, and on the other, by the extent to which 
father’s brothers could exert claims to children whose household had been mainly 
associated with the mother’s gagat. In addition, the force of such claims as were 
laid seems to have depended on the age and sex of the child. Today, the implications 
of the classificatory kinship system are qualified by the values attached to the 
independent household. Where an orphan is very young mother’s sisters, especially 
those who have actually suckled the child in question, have first claims irrespective 
of the sex of the child ; and the ultimate responsibility for caring for young orphaned 
children rests with them. Where the orphan is a male over four years of age—the 
age when a young boy begins to leave the company of his mother to seek out the 
friendship of his father—father’s brothers may stake preferential claims. Where 
these are lacking father’s sisters may have claims on brother’s sons, but on the whole 
the onus shifts back again to mother’s sisters. 

Should a husband die the widow keeps her children, and she sets about finding 
a replacement for the husband. She can marry again, forming a union with a 
bachelor or a widower, or she can become a man’s second wife or woman. If she 
has a son who is mature but unmarried he can take the place of his father, maintaining 
the household as an economic unit and carrying out the exchanges devolving from 
the mother. Should the son marry, however, he and his wife become the core of 
anew household. Then, if the widow has a second son able to take the place of his 
married brother she will carry on as before. On the other hand, if she has also very 
young children the married son may relieve her of them—with her consent—and 
regard them, for all practical purposes, as his own children. Or, she herself may 
join the household of the married son working for him, her own small children being 
“bossed’”’ by, or regarded as the children of, her own married son. Nevertheless, 
widows generally prefer, when they can, to join the household of a married daughter. 
And if a son has been maintaining her heretofore a widow leaves him on the marriage 
of a daughter and goes to live with the latter. But her young children do not 
necessarily go with her. Normally, if they are happy, and the others concerned are 
content or can be persuaded to agree, they stay where they happen to be—here, with 
the elder brother, regarded as father. If combinations of households tend to be 
unstable the allegiances of junior members of a household tend to persist. 

The likes and dislikes of children are given full play, and even where a child 
has both parents alive but prefers, for one reason or another, to live with a mother’s 
sister, for example, or a father’s brother, such a preference is accomodated. Similarly, 

if a child wishes to return to its natal household after having lived with adopted 
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parents no obstacle is placed in the way. The problems of gagat membership, which 
might have been acute in the past, do not arise today. The presumption is that 
a child will gravitate towards that mutual relationship within a household which 
most closely approximates to the ideal—a relationship in which father and mother 
exert themselves to their utmost on behalf of their children in both affectionate and 
economic terms, and of which the children themselves are the sole judges and 
appreciators. Since father’s brothers are alternative fathers, and mother’s sisters 
are alternative mothers, both categories, severally, approximate closely to the natural 
father and mother joined in wedlock. On the other hand, father’s brother and 
mother’s sister may not be close to each other either in terms of space or affection. 
Hence, when a child—of whatever sex— is in need of a mother the choice must be 
to the closest approximation: a mother’s sister. Later in life boys stand in need 
of a father more than a mother—and father’s brother can exert the strongest claims. 
For a girl a mother is always the more important figure. In each case, however, 
simple accessibility may make all the difference to a claim being made good, and 
the potential adoptee able to exercise his own initiative and preferring, for example, 
to join the household of a mother’s brother or father’s sister will be accommodated. 

Widowers normally find themselves in more difficult circumstances than widows. 
Babes are always claimed by the dead wife’s sisters, but against this must be set 
the widower’s general preference to have his children cared for by one of his own 
sisters ; and where the children are male he usually makes good his claims. At 
the same time, however, he himself has the first claim until he surrenders it in fact, 
until he cannot support his claims to nurture his children by showing that he is 
doing it. If a widower has a mature unmarried daughter she takes the place of his 
wife, the household continues in being, and exchanges continue to the name of the 
dead wife. And a widower holds on to his unmarried daughters, preventing them 
from marrying, so long as he himself remains without a wife. Without a wife to 
work for him, or some woman as a substitute, a man slides backwards into the 
political wilderness. A widower having sons only is, paradoxically enough, virtually 
forced to part from his sons if he cannot remarry almost immediately, or cannot 
otherwise find a woman to do the woman’s work in the household. Similarly, a 
widow who has only daughters can only keep them by finding a man to do the work 
of directing and maintaining the household. Normally, however, a widow’s reorient- 
ation is less severe. Few men would not want her. Her work is valuable to an 
ambitious man, and it is a rare case indeed which fails to find security with a sister's 
husband for a little while at least. The widower who fails to remarry is not in a 
happy position. Without a wife or a daughter capable of working for him he is 
forced to farm out his family on a temporary basis, receiving help in his garden from 
the wives of the households in which his children are living, and repaying them with 
produce. This makes nonsense of the political career he may have wished to embark 
on, and invites disputes with the husbands and wives of the households which have 
temporarily adopted his children. To come back into circulation as a responsible 
houscholder, and so into the political mill, he must remarry. The alternative of 
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dispensing with his children entirely is not really open to him : he likes them, wants 
them for his own, and tries hard to find himself a woman. 

The chief consideration, which becomes ultimately a matter of community 
consent, is the well-being of the children in relation to a community of satisfied 
households—an end which may be reduced to a balance of three main factors. First, 
the choice of the adoptee ; second, the claims of close kin ; third, a stable household 
environment. Such factors are not always complementary to each other, and in 
the event of contlict the claims of those primarily concerned work themselves out 
in private discussion and public dispute. In any case, however, no particular 
adoption is necessarily permanent, and in later life, insofar as the new household 
is willing to accept him and makes no enemies by so doing, an adoptee is at liberty 
to change his mind. 


IV. 

Few models are invariable in their particulars, and the latter can be taken to 
be conventional means to an end. In the present context the end is a stable and 
productive household environment: if the conventional series of means of dealing 
with a broken household cannot, or do not as satisfactorily, deal with the situation 
then Tangu are willing to forego convention and select other means. Some cases 
demonstrate conventional and other means of gaining the end. 

(a) G married and shortly afterwards gave birth to a child. Her husband, 
meanwhile, went to the coast to work for cash leaving G under the protection of 
her elder brother. G’s husband died leaving her a young widow almost as eligible 
for marriage as an unmarried woman. The elder brother continued to support his 
young sister and her small daughter. 

After.a few months a marriage was arranged between G and a man from a 
settlement which, though in Tangu, was relatively distant from G’s home. G left 
her daughter with her elder brother, married, and started, together with her new 
husband, on the hard work of establishing a garden and new household. As soon as 
this had been done G returned to her own settlement to fetch her daughter. But 
when the time came to return to the new household the daughter, who had become 
very much attached to her uncle and his wife, cried and refused to be parted from 
them. “ Alright ’”’, said G, ‘“‘She has become your daughter—you keep her.” 

So G returned to her new home alone, content that her daughter was happy, 
and looking forward to the birth of the child already inside her. 

(6) If we may refer to the diagram below (Fig. I), the girl S was adopted by X 
into the household including X, Y, and J. S herself was the daughter of a class- 
ificatory sister of X who died in childbirth, and since X was in milk at the time she 
was able to take and look after S without much difficulty. S has grown up to regard 
J as her full brother, and in his turn J regards S as his full sister. Z, who is the 
full sister of X, bore G who married M. M’s parents died leaving the child B. M 
took her young brother B into her charge and brought him up as a member of her 
own household. B grew up to regard G and M as his father and mother, and their 
children as his siblings. Had B been some twenty years older he would have been 
13% 
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an ideal husband for a sister of G, and G and B would have been in a reciprocal 
exchange relationship as between the two households managed by them. Even if 
he had not been able to marry G’s sister, G himself would have been B’s sister’s 
husband—a lateral relationship requiring forms of behaviour distinct from the 
father-son relationship which actually exists. 
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Figure 1. 


B and S are to marry: they are of an age with each other. That is, B is going 
to marry, as he ideally should, a (classificatory) sister of his sister’s husband. B’s 
born relationship to M is being invoked to rationalise a marriage with S whose 
adoptive relationship with G remains the valid one. The question remains, how 
will B treat G after his marriage with S, and how will he behave towards M’s children 
whom he has hitherto regarded as his own brothers and sister? B says that he 
will always stand to G as son ; for his part G feels that in time B will come to stand 
to him as wife’s brother rather than son. 

The different answers given by B and G are not necessarily contrary. G has 
known all along that B is his wife’s brother and not exactly on a par with his other 
children. B, on the other hand, has always treated G as his father. In economic 
terms an exchange relationship between B and G is obnoxious for both, though more 
distasteful for B than for G. On this score alone one may hazard that the father— 
son relationship will continue. In addition, it would be more convenient for the 
whole community if B came into exchange relationships with households of his own 
generation. Thus, one may be reasonably certain that even though the adoptive 
relationship may be dropped for the purpose of the marriage, in terms of creating 
a household linked to other households in exchange relationships the adoptive 
relationship between B and G will persist. 

(c) Twins are rare in Tangu, but when they do occur the normal practise is to 
take one from the mother immediately and give it to a lactating sister, or to a 
lactating woman whose own babe has recently died. Though Tangu say that in the 
latter case the woman need not necessarily be a sister, I find it hard to believe that 
the claims of a sister would be overridden by those of a woman, not a sister, who 
had just lost a baby. 

In the one case available (see Fig. II below) B bore twin girls, T and S. J, B’s 
sister, took S and brought her up as her own. Z and S’ are regarded as full siblings ; 
X and T regard S’ as a mother’s sister's daughter and not as their own mother’s 
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daughter even though they know the true circumstances. If there were no other 
woman available for X to form a household I have little doubt that he would be 
allowed to marry S’—though it would be strenuously opposed by B and J if there 
was any other woman available. On the other hand, in the same circumstances, 
though Z might marry T he could not marry S’. 
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Figure 2. 


(d) A man, M, had a natural son and an adopted son, respectively B and I. When 
his wife died he was in a quandary. No woman was available to him inside the 
community, and he turned up his nose at the variety of offers coming from other 
settlements. He thought he could manage along for the time being with the help 
of a couple of sisters—who were married—what time he could find a woman who 
pleased him. But M found it difficult equally to satisfy two women who, in any 
case, did not like each other. There were quarrels which came down to blows. 
Eventually, in a major dispute involving many other issues, the community made 
it plain to the widower and the two sisters that the existing arrangements were a 
source of trouble and should be changed. The personal emmity between the two 
women was one cause of trouble which inevitably involved others, and the difficulty 
of maintaining exchange obligations with other households was another. M chould 
make permanent arrangements or marry forthwith. M compromised. He eschewed 
one sister and put his produce at the disposal of the other. However, this in itself 
can only be temporary because the sister’s husband has plans of his own, and though 
he is willing to adopt both B and I it is not always going to be convenient to have 
M—who is older than he—continually hanging around his household. The only 
really satisfactory solutions are for M to marry, or go away to the coast and leave 
his sons as members of his sister's household. When M does remarry there is little 
doubt that I and B— who are both old enough to know what they want—will return 
to him. In the meanwhile, even if they are not wholly happy with their aunt— 
both sides feel the choice to be a second best—they do have security in a household. 


A 


By adoption we mean, generally, the creation of a relationship, usually parent- 
child, which, in terms of definable claims and obligations, coincides with or approx- 
imates to, the natural parent-child relationship physiologically derived from a man 
and woman in a legal union of marriage; and if most social institutions can be 
reduced to processes in which particular claims, rights, and obligations are conferred 
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and distributed, adoption focuses attention especially on the nature, extent, and 
apportionment of responsibility. That is, if marriage creates the nursery environment 
in which the new generation grows into and learns to exercise a series of claims and 
obligations, adoption attempts to meet the same ends by a substitution of means. 
In Western societies responsibilitity is taken out of the hands of individuals and 
placed in the competence of an appropriately constituted public authority. The 
latter, having assured itself that there is a particular age differential between adopter 
and adoptee,? and that the adopter has the capacities, economic and personal, to 
provide the necessary environment, reallocates responsibility to the adopter without 
invalidating any claims that the adoptee might contingently derive from the natural 
parents. At the same time, however, exclusive of coming to a legal adoption, close 
relatives may and often do voluntarily assume the responsibilities of a guardian by 
taking on the care of a child. 

In Tangu there are no indigenous constituted courts, yet, in the sense that 
courts are vehicles through which a community expresses its will, case (d) (above) 
shows that a Tangu community can express its will in a positive way. The 
institutional complex through which the matter in question was settled is known as 
br’ngun’guni, a conventional method of containing disputes and grievances of many 
kinds. M took it upon himself to reallocate household responsibilities, dividing 
what should have pertained to his wife between two of his sisters. In doing so he 
took certain risks which, in fact, resulted in dissensions ; and it is problematical 
whether M or his sisters could have confined their difficulties to themselves even 
if they had wished to. In consequence, M was forced to make other arrangements. 
The sanction lying behind the enforcement was not simply public opinion: it was a 
series of withdrawals of favours on the parts of many individual householders acting, 
not in concert as a group, but in their several ways and interests. Nobody in the 
community was necessarily out of sympathy with M and his problem, but the 
question was how to maintain a series of inter-household relationships entailing 
exchange obligations in the face of the death of an essential member of one. This, 
we may say, was the sociological problem, seen by each individual householder in 
one of two forms: ‘‘ How can I make good what M owes me in exchanges ?”’ or, “ As 
a co-operative ally M is now a heavy liability—what shall I do?” 

On the death of his wife the responsibility was on M. He had himself to look 
after, he had his sons, and he might not with impunity ignore his obligations as a 
householder to other householders in the community. The simplest, most con- 
ventional and suitable solution for all concerned would have been immediate 
remarriage. The fact that M consistently refused to consider marrying any of the 
several women suggested to him by others in the community indicates that first and 
foremost he was thinking of himself in terms of what was most valuable to him— 


2 In the French code for example, an adoptive parent must be fifty years of age. In West 
Australia when adopter and adoptee are of the same sex there must be an age differential of 
eighteen years, and when of a different sex of thirty years. Under British law the adopter must 
be at least twenty-five years old and twenty-one years older than the adoptee. 
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his marital relationship. By the same token, it is clear that others in the community 
were not particular as to whom M married providing that he married and got his 
household going as a viable economic unit. Either way the fate of M’s boys was a 
secondary consideration—a feature to be compared with the main issue before a 
court in developed societies, that of ensuring a good home for the adoptee. 

In truth, however, the comparison is not as glaring as it seems. And this is 
largely because, unlike a court in a developed society, Tangu acquiesce to any show 
of initiative by the child—a statement borne out by case (a) and consistent with 
an important theme of Tangu life: loyalty first to the self. To put it another way 
round, Tangu do not take on themselves as a community the responsibility of 
choosing what they think is a good home for what may be a quite unreasonable 
child: they allow the child to choose, and the older a child is the more he or she is 
able to exercise a definitive choice. In M’s case the community did not say which 
sister the children should be housed with: people said in their several ways, 
“Choose one or other, or somebody else—but choose someone.’”’ M’s mistake was 
in trying to jolly along without making his choice. By his hesitation he was evading 
his own personal duty and responsibility ; and, as we have seen, on this score the 
community—made up of a number of individuals—was adamant. For a Tangu 
community to select, or be forced into selecting, a household for an adoptee is 
unthinkable and repugnant because to do so would imply that other households are 
less suitable, or that one is more suitable than any of the others ; and such an action 
would offend against the prime notion of equivalence, the idea that all men are 
morally equal and must express and re-express their equivalence in their activities, 
particularly in exchanges, and relationships. Responsibility is placed squarely upon 
each individual. The presumption is that the mutual interaction of individual 
initiatives, interests, and responsibilities will eventually settle themselves into a 
stable set of relationships ; that, in other words, the adoptee will gravitate towards 
the household which he likes, and where he or she is liked, best. 

On an average nineteen per cent of Tangu have been, or are, adopted persons. 
Such a large proportion may be attributable, perhaps, to the years of strife and 
instability following on the epidemic sickness. On the other hand, the figure may 
point the way to an index of stability. How much initiative of choice may what 
proportion of minors dispose without upsetting a given stability? An adult’s 
initiative of choice can usually be checked by the range of obligations towards 
dependants and close kinsfolk ; by the politico-economic values which select what 
kinds of activities carried out in what way will yield influence over others. A minor's 
tesponsibilities are towards himself and his initiative ranges as far as others will 
allow—any individual untethered by a network of responsibilities, both moral and 
personal, is difficult to turn. The baby in case (a) might easily have been exercising 
more power than the adopter himself. By crying when her mother came to fetch 
her the little girl forced the woman to relinquish any claims and placed the whole onus 
of care and maintenance on the elder brother, who, as an adult, could scarcely refuse. 
I suspect, though one can never be quite certain in such cases, that at least a con- 
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tributory cause of M’s hesitation in choosing a sister was the fact that B liked the sasiirtle 
one and I the other. ; mothe 

Elsewhere, I have tried to show how the exercise of choice in relation to marriage — 
mates in Tangu may have been a factor leading to the disruption of local communities rare 
and jural groups independently of the epidemic sickness. Out of the years between aretha 
has emerged the household : a strong, compact, and flexible unit which is, however, waned 
vulnerable in certain circumstances and stages of its development. Normally, nape 
parental authority—the authority deriving from the congruence of physiological and - yee 
legal or quasi-legal forms—suffices to keep minors in check. Without this check, eee 
because minors have no necessary obligations corresponding to the claims they may — 
make, and because they can force adults into courses of action they would not yore . 
otherwise have taken, minors have in them a great potential for disruption. In the ane 
old days in Tangu club houses controlled minors in their most dangerous period. _ 
Now the club houses have gone and, in this context, have been replaced by mission esaied 
schools—which are not yet locked to adult values in the same way or as much as attnte 
the club houses were. Thus, if the period between the need for an adoption and its genera 
stabilization is always crucial, it is even more potentially dangerous where the le 
adoptee is, say, eleven or twelve years of age and able to make definitive expressions ond a 


of his likes and dislikes. And if one may say that adoption seeks to create an 
environment in which a minor may be nurtured, taught, and gently pushed into 
the obligations which will restrict the extent of his claims, it also attempts to create 
the parental bond which will hold a minor in check. Yakwerp is the father-boss ; 
it is not for nothing that bossim is used in the sense of “‘ adopt ”’. 

Were there stable jural groups authority over minors would tend to be a 
continuum: the exclusive corporate unity of the households gorming the group 
would restrict the adoptee’s range of choice. That is, providing that a minor's 
range of choice is confined to a particular group within the local community he can 
be as nearly capricious as he would wish. As soon, however, as the marriage norms 
and values in descent are loosely interpreted the jural group becomes ill-defined, 
the range of households over which an irresponsible minor is enabled to exercise his 
quite disproportionate power is extended, and the breakdown of the jural group is 
accelerated. As the values attaching to the household become more significant and 
important than those attaching to the jural group the more potentially damaging 
becomes the sudden removal of parental power. In addition, the choice of which 
household to belong to becomes, for an eleven year old, of pressing importance: to 
him it looks like a decision which will determine the way of his manhood. Con- 
sequently, circumstances may force him to prevaricate while he feels out the ground. 
In their turn, the dissensions following his hesitations will guide and force him into 
a decision. 

Irrespective of whether such dissensions may be seen as useful or desirable 
mechanisms for steering an adoptee into a stable household, a reply to the minor's 
initiative would be an increase in the disciplinary authority of elders, especially 
parents. In fact, consistent with the emergence of the household unit, more and 
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more power and authority is becoming vested in the father at the expense of the 
mother’s brother. At the same time, however, the father’s traditional indulgence 
towards his children still persists; and while he will not forego his new-found 
authority over his own children it is, in the main, the traditional norm of indulgence 
that is invoked when men become involved over the fate of another man’s child And 
father-brothers are coming more and more to resent any exercise of authority by 
mother-brothers. The trend is to place yet more initiative in the hands of orphans, 
to undermine the authority of a widower over his own children unless he quickly 
forms a new partnership, and to keep the widow and child together as a unit under 
a new protector. To put it another way round, the orphan is given a new start, 
with a wide range of choice ; the widow has the opportunity to find a father for her 
children ; unless a widower retrieves his position as head of a viable household in 
being he is deprived of the powers that go with it. From this point, one may 
hazard, the growing authority of the head of a household—hardening into the ability 
to make an explicit refusal—may become pooled in some sort of council. For, 
unless heads of households were able to exert their united authority, reflecting 
general consent to the notion that elders have authority over minors irrespective of 
household membership, then each several head would surely begin to lose his authority 
and the household itself would be in danger. 


KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE. 














FURTHER NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WONGAIBON 
OF WESTERN NEW SOUTH WALES 


By JEREMY BECKETT! 


HE Wongaibon? formerly lived in the dry region of western New South Wales 

roughly bounded by Cobar, Euabalong and Ivanhoe. Linguistically they were 
closely related to their neighbours the Wiradjeri to the south and east, the Weilwan to 
the north-east and the Ngeumba to the north ;3 and they were culturally very similar. 
Inter-tribal gatherings were held on the bora (Wongaibon form, borba) ceremonial 
ground and there seems to have been some intermarriage. Cultural uniformity was 
at its greatest in ceremonial and the concomitant beliefs ; in matters of kinship it 
was less. Minor differences marked the Wongaibon off from their neighbours, but 
also differentiated the group internally; indeed, it seems likely that members of 
different tribes, whose territories abutted on one another, might have had more in 
common with one another than with more distant members of their own respective 
tribes. Local groupings of Wongaibon were recognized and named according to the 
type of country they occupied. Those among whom I worked came from the country 
around Wilandra Creek and were known as Bilargerul, that is, woodland people: 


R. H. Mathews gives some information on the Wongaibon,* but he does not 
seem to have grasped the essential character of their social organization. Cameron's 
account in Howitt® outlines the essentials of the system, but it remained for Radcliffe 
Brown to attempt a thorough analysis.* White settlers had been in the area since 
the 1840's and the traditional social system seemed to have broken down completely 
among the aborigines of the Cobar district with whom Radcliffe Brown worked in 
the 1920's. The Bilargerul people, had only limited contact with whites until the 
1920's when the Condobolin-Broken Hill Railway was laid and the area more closely 
settled. Their last borba, was held in 1914 and another was attempted around 
1925; even today there are six men who went through the initiation as boys. 


” 


R. M. Berndt in 1942 recorded an excellent account of Wongaibon ‘‘ Clever Men”, 


1 The writer carried out field work in western N.S.W. under the auspices of the Australian 
National University, while holding a Goldsmiths’ Company Postgraduate Travelling Scholarship. 

2 The correct phonetic rendering is Wonaibon. As in the case of neighbouring tribes, their 
name derives from their use of wongai as the negative form, -bom meaning with or having. 

3A. Capell, A New Approach to Australian Linguistics, Oceania Linguistic Monographs, 
No. 1. Sydney, 1956, p. 42. 

4R. H. Mathews, “‘ Sociology of Some Australian Tribes’’, Journal of the Royal Society of 
N.S.W. Vol. XXXIX, 1905, pp. 115-7. 

5A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, London, 1904, p. 108. 

* A. R. Brown, Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Society, Vol. LIII, 1923, pp. 424-32. 
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and it was from one of his informants that I obtained information on social organ- 
ization. This man, Fred Biggs, though nearing eighty, had a clear and vigorous 
mind and a good memory. Unfortunately, the other old men were either senile or 
unable to give a coherent account of a system that was already of dwindling interest 
to their generation. I could not often check Bigg’s recollections against theirs, but 
what he said generally proved accurate when it could be checked against the written 
sources. His version of the kinship terminology differs somewhat from that given 
by Radcliffe Brown’s informant, but its internal consistency and the fact that each 
belonged to a different local group suggests that we are dealing with a local variation. 


Biggs stated that marriage was permitted between classificatory cross-cousins, 
but that ego’s own mother’s brother’s or father’s sister’s child was ineligible, being 
considered “‘ too close”’. The kinship system, then, is of the Kumbaingeri type, 
according to Radcliffe Brown’s classification ;? but the terminology is essentially of 
the Kariera type, in that it distinguishes only two lines of descent. We can recognize 
four ‘‘ classes of kin’’, as I list them below; the English equivalents are those 
volunteered by Biggs. 


1. “ Brothers’: FF, MMB, B, SS, SrDS. Older than ego, gaga; “ oldest 
of all’’, gagamba ; younger than ego, galbamat. 
“Sisters, Grannies’’: mm, ffsr, sr, sd, srdd. Older than ego, gadi ; 
“oldest of all’’, mtmi; younger than ego, burt. 
2. ““Uncles’”’: MB, SrS, MBSS, FFSrS. Older than ego, gani; younger 
than ego, yunungal. 
“Mothers ’’: m, msr, srd, older than ego, gunz ; younger than ego ? 
3. “‘ Fathers, Sons”’: F, FB, WMB, S, MBDS. Older than ego, baba ; 
same age as ego, diriba; younger than ego, bambo. 
“ Aunties”: fsr, wm, gamten. 
4. ‘“‘ Grandfathers, cousins’’: MF, FMB, MBS, FSrS, DS, SrSS. Older 
than ego, gariga ; younger than ego, guman. 
“Wife, your right meat”: fm, mfsr, mmbdd, ffsrsd, mama. 
‘* Grand-daughter, right meat but too close’’: own mbd, fsrd, dd, yanugat. 


In each of the four classes of kin we find people who are sibling equivalents, 
although the differences in age are apparently of significance. The persons one 
addresses as yanugai belong, in this sense, to class four, but being “‘ too close’ for 
marriage, they are distinguished by a special term. 

Radcliffe Brown’s informants seem to have asserted that marriage was permitted 
only with second cross-cousins, that is to say with children of parents’ cross-cousins. 
They gave special terms for eligible spouses and their brothers and mothers, adding 
that the terms mama, guman and gamien were reserved for cross-cousins and their 
mothers. What we have here is an Aranda system with four lines of descent 


7 A. R. Radcliffe Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, Vol. 1, 1930, p. 52. 
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terminologically distinguished in the first ascending generation, though only two in 
the second. In this case, yanugai referred to daughter’s-daughter, but not to own 
female cross-cousin. As I have already suggested, it seems most likely that we have 
a slight but clear difference between the two groups of Wongaibon. If we are to 
accept Radcliffe Brown’s view that the Kumbaingeri type is a transitional one between 
the Kariera and Aranda types,* then we may say that the more northerly group of 
Wongaibon had made the changes towards which the southerly group were proceeding. 


It can at once be seen that the four classes of kin can formally be recognized by 
section names, just as classes one and two, and three and four can be recognized by 
matri-moiety names. The Wongaibon moieties are called Maguyera and Nilbuyera 
(Radcliffe Brown’s Kilpuyara); the sections are Gabi (female form gabuda) and 
Mart (mada); Gambo (buda) and Ibai (ibada). The names are shared by several 
other neighbouring peoples, not only the Wiradjeri, Weilwan and Ngeumba but the 
Gamilaroi and Jualarai also, although the section system is not identical. Elkin has 
argued that the sections were a late introduction which overlaid without altering 
the pre-existing system of marriage regulation by kinship and by local and totemic 
exogamy,® and in view of the peculiar character of these section systems, or, to put 
it another way, the essential ‘‘ unsuitability ’’ of the sections as a means of classifying 
kin, his suggestion seems a sound one. It is interesting to note that the moiety 
names are not uniform throughout the area, though one cannot be certain whether 
they preceded or followed the sections. 


The Wongaibon section system is peculiar in that it has two alternative forms 


either— 
buda .. GABI 


GAMBO .. gabuda 
ibada .. MARI 
IBAI .. mada 
or— 
buda .. MARI 
GAMBO .. mada 
ibada .. GABI 
IBAI .. gabuda 


The decisive factor in determining which form was followed was the totemic 
matri-clan to which the spouses belonged. A Gambo man might marry a gabuda 
woman or a mada woman ; but only one of the two from any particular clan ; he 
would never find both mother and daughter eligible. The generations are kept 
distinct, although, in terms of marriage, the sections are not. In the table below 
it can be seen how ego marries women of one section, when they belong to certain 
clans, but of the alternate section, when they belong to other clans. (The Table is 


* Ibid. p. 236. 
* A. P. Elkin, Notes on the Aborigines of Walgett district, N.S.W., Mankind, Vol. III, No. 7, 
p. 208. 
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Cameron’s, but was given independently by Biggs, except that he had no information 
concerning Kangaroo clan.) 


IBAI, ibada MARI, mada GAMBO, buda 
Possum .. Bandicoot .. Emu 
Mallee Hen ef: 
Possum .. Black Duck .. Emu 

Mallee Hen 
Emu .. Kangaroo .. Possum 
Mallee Hen 


Thus, Mart bandicoot marries :bada possum and not buda, but buda emu and 
not tbada. 

In this system, the sections still classify the four classes of kin in any one clan 
of the opposite moiety and in one’s own clan, but not necessarily in the other clans. 
In some instances adjacent generations of different clans become merged in the one 
section. This does not mean that the section system was functionless. In the first 
place, it can be used in paradigmatic accounts of the kinship system ; this was what 
Biggs consistently did. Secondly, as Elkin has pointed out, at large gatherings 
strangers could discover how they were related by asking for one another's section ;!° 
and a Wongaibon could equally discover who were his “ fathers ’’, “‘ aunties’, 
“ grandfathers ’’ and “‘ wives’’, by ascertaining the strangers’ clan membership in 
addition to their sections. However, it was not possible to do this in the case of 
members of one’s moiety who belonged to different clans, for example “ uncles” 
could not be distinguished from “‘ brothers”’. This brings us to a difficulty in the 
system which earlier writers have failed to consider. 


Biggs stated the predicament very clearly by taking as his model a polygynous 
family of the type depicted in Figure 1. Ibai mallee hen has a bandicoot wife and 
a black duck wife who will be mada and gabuda respectively. The half-siblings 
belonging to this polygynous family will belong to opposite sections : the bandicoot 
children will be Gabi, gabuda and the black duck children Mari, mada. If two half 
brothers marry in the mallee hen clan we can see, from Cameron’s table, that the 
woman will in either case be buda; they might, in fact, be marrying two sisters as 
full-brothers would. If, on the other hand, they marry into the possum clan the 
bandicoot man will take a buda women but the black duck man will take an ibada 
woman. In this case the two women might be mother and daughter and the man 
marrying the former would become his half-brother’s gant (mother’s brother—father- 
in-law). Taking the first case, where both half-brothers married mallee hen women, 
the children would find that the children of their father’s half-sister were their “ right 
meat "’ (though too close for actual marriage,) and she would be their gamien (father’s 
sister). But taking the second case, where the half-brothers both married possum 
women, one half-sibling would find that the children of his or her half-brother were 
his ‘‘ right meat ”’. 


“A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, How to Understand Them, Sydney, 1956, p. 1o1- 
c 
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This situation, in which successive generations are not kept distinct, is not 
confined to a polygynous family, but applies to all persons of ego’s moiety in an 
analogous position. To meet this difficulty there are a set of alternative kinship 
terms. Children of baba, bambo or diriba who belong to the same section as ego’s 
own mother’s brother, are called malaindji (feminine form, malaiyga): they are 
“uncles (mothers) all the same’’. Children of gariga or guman who belonged to 
ego's section are called wiyadun (feminine form, guraga) : they are “ brothers (sisters) 
all the same’. One could discover the appropriate term by which to address a 
stranger, by ascertaining his clan and the term one would use to address his father— 
or by ascertaining his clan and section. Members of ego’s section were either 
addressed as siblings or by the terms wiyadun and guraga ; members of ego’s own 
mother’s brother’s section were either addressed as mother or uncle, or by the terms 
malaindjt or malatyga. Unlike the “ classical ’’ section system, then, the Wongaibon 
section system classifies together persons of adjacent generations ; nevertheless, it 
remains an effective system of classifying certain sorts of kin. 


However, the section system serves only to describe a situation which arises 
from the peculiar kinship system. The matrilineal clans remain the basic and the 
most important units in the system. The fact that the clans of one moiety do not 
intermarry with the clans of the opposite moiety in a uniform manner creates 
difficulties in the classificatory kinship system. To be more precise, the two basic 
principles of Australian kinship—the equivalence of siblings and the distinctness of 
successive generations—come into conflict. The conflict is resolved by the intro- 
duction of a further ‘‘ auxiliary ’’ set of kinship terms. The section system is quite 
irrelevant to all this, but, as has already been suggested, it remains a useful means 
of identifying strangers in either moiety. It does not seem that the sections had 
any other function: they were not, for example, recognized in ceremonies and there 
were no section tctems. 


Like their northern neighbours, the Wongaibon had a further matrilineal moiety 
division, into ‘‘ thick-blood ’”’ and “ thin-blood ” people, which cut across the clans. 
According to Radcliffe Brown’s informant, this division determined the position 
individuals took up, sitting in the shade of a tree; more important, although one 
could marry a woman of father’s clan she must be of the opposite blood group to 
the latter. Biggs’ version differed from this: the marriage rules already stated only 
applied where both spouses were of the same blood division ; if they were in opposite 
divisions the rule was reversed. For example, if ego thin blood marries ibada thin 
blood he would marry buda thick blood. This means that people of the same clan 
and section but of opposite blood divisions would stand to one another in the mother 
—child or mother’s brother—sister’s child relationship. However, no alternative 
terminology would be required to meet this situation, since the rule operates equally 
for all persons in all clans. It is possible that Biggs’ memory is playing him false, 
because the genealogies I collected from him showed that all the Bilargerul were 
thin blood ; the only instance of a marriage between thick and thin bloods occurred 
among Wiradjeri people living at Hillston, on the Lachlan River. Wongaibon clans 
14 
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seem to have been few in number—Bilargerul included only mallee hen, black duck 
and bandicoot—and they were consequently fairly large. The blood divisions had 
the effect of dividing them for certain purposes, re-aligning their members with 
members of other clans. The function, then, is a familiar one in aboriginal social 
organization : the groups formed in one context according to one principle dissolve 
as their members align themselves in another context according to another principle. 

The Wongaibon social system lacks any formal recognition of patrilineal descent, 
except in the case of the “clever men’. It was believed possible for a wirtyan to 
pass his jarerwa, that is to say his personal totem or familiar, to a son or son’s son, 
but this was in no way automatic and concerned only a small minority of individuals, 

Radcliffe Brown believed that the horde was patrilineal; however, Biggs’ 
information suggests that the local group was not recruited on a unilineal principle. 
Every man “owned ”’ a series of swamps, all of which would be adjacent to one 
another. He shouted their names as he came onto the ceremonial ground and he 
might sometimes be addressed by the name of the most important one. He was 
not the sole “owner” but he had the night to hunt in them and to give others 
permission to do so, whereas hunting in another man’s swamp necessitated giving 
the owner half the kill. In the only two cases Biggs could cite, his own and that 
of his wife’s brother, the swamps had been acquired from the father-in-law ; however, 
he added that swamps could be acquired from one’s father or mother’s brother. 
This information suggests that there were no distinct patrilineal hunting grounds, 
but father’s, mother’s brother’s and wife’s father’s grounds were one. 

I was able to record a few details concerning kinship behaviour, although none 
of it seems in any way atypical of aboriginal systems. The “ brothers ” and “ uncles” 
of one’s moiety were collectively known as miagan and from them one expected 
punishment for any crimes. Adultery disputes were settled by the men whose 
“right meat ”’ the implicated woman was, since it was on them that suspicion lay. 
When a man had been killed by sorcery, wiriyan assembled at the grave to see the 
jarerwa of the killer emerge, in order to establish whether the deceased had been 
killed, according to law, by a member of his own moiety. The mother’s brother 
was guardian over his sister's children: ‘‘ He was your best friend but he could be 
strict with you when you did something wrong ’’. A distinction was drawn between 
“brothers” and malaindji: ‘‘ Malaindji are kind to one another because they've 
got different mothers. If they were real brothers they might be a bit hard on one 
another. Brothers always fight: they seem to be that way”. A similar attitude 
was maintained towards wiyadun. Once again, the Wongaibon system makes a 
distinction between ego’s clan and others of the same moiety. Thus, the disciplinary 
role of mzagan seems in fact to be confined to the members of ego’s clan. 


The relation with members of the opposite moiety is one of kindness and 
indulgence. To them one looked for intercession when in conflict with one’s miagan. 
One joked with all of them save gamien, towards whom there was a mild avoidance : 
“ you could sit and talk to her, but you couldn’t look at her too much’”’. However, 
in the case of yanugas’s mother no avoidance was required since she was not 2 
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potential mother-in-law. Gariga found one a wife, perhaps one might exchange 
sisters with him; he guided one through the borba exchanging gifts afterwards. 
Mama was ego's “ right meat ’’, but also played a part in preparing a neophyte for 
initiation : while gariga was painting the boy and decorating him, she removed his 
belt and pubic cover and hoisted them on a spear in the women’s.camp. 

Such information as I have been able to recover concerning the Wongaibon is 
woefully inadequate, nor is any further information likely to be discovered. 
Nevertheless, it seems valuable to publish what littie is known about this aberrant 
and perhaps more archaic form of aboriginal social organization. 


JEREMY BECKETT. 








CONTINUITY AND SCHISM IN AN AFRICAN TRIBE 
A REVIEW! 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


HE general excellence of the monographs and shorter studies by members of 
the Rhodes Livingstone Institute is well known. Dr. Turner’s book compares 
in most ways more than favourably with that standard. It is a work of apprentice- 
ship done for the most part with journeyman’s skill. The topic—conflict and its 
resolution—is studied with imagination by intensive methods from an unusual view- 
point. The book is built around what might be called the relentless case-method, 
a general analysis of the social system being used to deepen the case-studies. The 
field work has obviously been admirable, and the record of it is filled with evidences 
of observational, descriptive and abstractive ability. The style is usually good, 
apart from its awkward imagery, and is sometimes vivid and powerful. A number of 
leading statements are so tersely quotable that the Ndembu are likely to become as 
familiar to students as the Tallensi, with whom, incidentally, they make an interesting 
comparison which Turner has been quick to see. 


The book is intended to be one of a couple. The second, now in preparation, 
will deal with Ndembu rites. Turner is developing a “ redressive ’’ theory of rites 
as an essential part of his treatment of conflict. Many contentions—indeed, to some 
extent the whole thesis—of the first book depend on the analysis to be made in the 
second. Until the work is published the theoretical value of the whole study seems 
to me, in spite of the intrinsically high quality of the first book, a matter of con- 
jecture. I should say that on present indications the theory of rite will prove 
untenable. But Professor Gluckman, who contributes an appreciative and helpful 
foreword to the present study, and is in a good position to judge what is to come, 
does not seem to share this dubiety. The second volume will certainly be awaited 
with much interest. 


The Mwiniluga Lunda-Ndembu (Ndembu for short) are a hunting and subsistence- 
tillage people of north-western Northern Rhodesia. They now number about 17,000. 
Many inroads have been made upon them by European political authority and 
administration, the market economy, money, wage-labour and the like. The outcome 
has been a clash between styles of life of a kind made familiar by many studies since 


1 Continuity and Schism in an African Tribe: A Study of Ndembu Village Life. By V. W. 
Turner. Published on behalf of the Rhodes Livingstone Institute of Northern Rhodesia by the 
Manchester University, Press. 1957. Pp. 348, 7 plates, 6 maps, 23 tables, 7 case studies, 3 
appendices. 
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the 1920’s. The Ndembu had had a turbulent history even before Europeanism came 
among them. Their Lunda ancestors were much broken up by internecine troubles 
and migration about the end of the 18th century. The descendant Ndembu, inter- 
marrying with the more primitive Kawiku (Mbwela), had to pass through many 
upsets before attaining that degree of stability which Europeanism disturbed in its 
own ways. Turner found that ‘‘ everywhere we see the spectacle of corporate groups 
of kin disintegrating and the emergence of smaller residential units based on the 
elementary family.” 

The book concentrates for the most part on the affairs of a single village, 
characteristic of all or most. The comparative aspect, introduced early, is well 
sustained where relevant. One is introduced to the problematic things of study by 
informative sketches of Ndembu history, ecology and economy, and by more extensive 
accounts of the topography, demography and composition of the chosen village. 
The problematic things—the instability and volatility of the Ndembu in many of 
their affairs—are then investigated in eight densely-textured chapters which isolate 
the main principles of organization, and reveal how they and certain dominant values 
work throughout conflicts which lead either to reconciliation or schism. The ways in 
which people, alone or jointly, try to manipulate principles and values in their own 
interest is shown in abundant detail. The documentary tables, which must have 
required an immense amount of hard work, help the reader greatly. 

The Ndembu are a people who trace descent matrilineally. Succession and 
inheritance are similarly ordered. The conceptions and observations of kinship have 
an idiom of matriliny. The family is matricentric, the dominant attachment of 
children being to their mothers, not fathers. Residence in marriage, however, is 
virilocal. . But the villages or settlements which form tend to be collocations of 
matrilineal or uterine kin. There are marked tendencies for the matricentric family 
though divided by marriage, to reconstitute itself as a local unit ; for uterine brothers 
and male patrilineal cousins to live together; and for primary and classificatory 
matrikin to converge into the one village. Thus, an institutional complex of matriliny 
isdominant. However, the Ndembu are highly individualistic ; the men are strongly 
if obscurely moved by a sex antagonism which has many covert and involuted 
expressions ; hunting, the prerogative of men, is more highly valued than the prosaic 
but indispensable food-providing tasks of women ; for various reasons men desire to 
live with their matrilineal or matrilateral male kin ; and they desire too to keep their 
sons, even when married, close by them. Under the dominant system, they must let 
their sisters and daughters go as the price of having wives and sons. 

Serious and ineradicable conflict is immanent in such specifications of life. 
“ People live together because they are matrilineally related, but just because they 
are matrilineally related they come into conflict over office and over the inheritance 
of property.” If marriage is to be virilocal, a man “ loses a friend (i.e. a sister) to 
matry an enemy.” Men, having let their sisters or daughters go, find that they 
“ must reclaim these women and their families if the village is to persist through time, 
and is not to die out for lack of replenishment.” In some larger measures of life 
14 
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“* the present belongs to the men, and the social order at any given moment bears the 
stamp of male activity” but “ the past and future of the society are dominated by 
the mothers.”” The very fact of success in working the system—as when by tact, 
skill and force of personality the headman of a village (usually the senior kinsman of 
a matrilineally linked collocation) manages to keep a group together in relative 
stability for a long time—is likely to increase the probability of conflict. For then 
matricentric families, maturing towards shallow-type matrilineages, intensify the 
domination which is itself the source of conflict. In actuality, therefore, the villages 
or settlements are highly unstable; marriages are brittle and divorces common ; 
the clinging together of mothers and sons puts fathers and sons as well as spouses 
asunder. As Turner remarks, the villages ‘‘ move through space and split through 
time.” A uterine sibling group is the kind of group which most frequently secedes 
to form a new village. 

In any village, cutting across the affiliations of matriliny, the effects of other 
unitive-divisive principles may be seen: political and jural authority is geronto- 
cratic ; alternative genealogical generations form a kind of alliance, build their huts 
in the same arc of the village circle, and may even intermarry ; and adjacent genera- 
tions are in a relation of opposition. At any point of time there is an ambitious 
middle generation with envious eyes on the power of the next senior generation. 

Such is the general order of life loosely aggregated in what Turner aptly calls 
“‘ vicinages,” a vague kind of local grouping made up of constitutive settlements, 
all more or less unstable, and in few cases having any mutual ties of descent, kinship 
or enduring interest. Political centralization is absent. Such tribal or collective 
integration as exists is principally a function of certain rites which “ tacitly recognize 
the instability of villages and of the relations between villages, but posit the ultimate 
unity of all Ndembu in a single moral community.” This, the widest, is “a 
community of suffering.” The two main categories of rites are those of the life-crises 
and cults of affliction. Only the second are dealt with in any detail, since they are 
more germane to the thesis concerning conflict and its resolution. 

The plan of the book is to isolate, by synchronic study, the principle of village 
structure or organization (the two concepts, pace Professor Firth, are used inter- 
changeably) ; to analyse then more deeply the main principle of structure and 
continuity—matrilineal descent ; and thus to pass to what is (quite wrongly) called 
the “ micro-sociology ’’ of factional intrigue and conflict between matrilineal kinsmen 
in a single village according to the consistency or inconsistency shown with the basic 
social structure. The facts, course and outcome of village fission and segment 
secession are dealt with in detail. Then virilocal marriage, the second main principle, 
is examined as it works within and between villages. Then the politically integrative 
cults of affliction come under notice. One is given a vivid if all-too-brief and rather 
cryptic account of how such cohesion and unity as exist depend on rites as one of the 
main “‘ mechanisms for resolving conflict.” In this unstable society of bickerers 
and self-seekers, where kinship and affinity divide as often as they bind, and where 
all are for the party and none is for the state of unity, nevertheless group unity “ to 
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some extent rests on and proceeds out of. . . the mobility and conflicts of its com- 
ponent elements.”” It is the unity given by the highest common values of the whole 
Ndembu people. Two virtually autonomous systems—the political and the ritual— 
have the joint function of maintaining these values. 

This text will undoubtedly be very influential. It is an excellent example of 
hard data well collected and clearly presented. It combines a remorseless drive to 
work a problem out in full with a ready will to support general statements by numerical 
data whenever possible. The most experienced anthropologists may learn from it 
some useful things about field practice. At the same time it is conceptually weak 
and the choice and use of words are often careless. 

The title is not well judged. The word “schism” has a well-established 
technical meaning of intrinsic interest to anthropology. The Ndembu do not—at 
least as far as we are told—exy. rience schism in this sense at all. The word could 
be admitted in a title, which has less strict conventions, if the textual uses were sound, 
but they are not. As for “ continuity,” one naturally asks : ‘‘ What is the continuant 
which has unbroken being or existence?’ The answer is never clear. The Ndembu 
villages are chiefly remarkable for their variable composition and instability. The 
“ community of suffering ’’ is a mystical unity manifested only sporadically. Turner’s 
whole case is that Ndembu principles and interests lead by nature to unceasing conflict 
(a continuity of anarchy ?), and that the highest common values are only inter- 
mittently effective (an occasional continuity ?). Neither accuracy nor happy 
simplification is thus attained. 

Many readers will put down this book wearied of such words as structure, 
structural, fission, centrifugality, process and a number of others which are carried 
here to the extremes of usefulness. If people forget what has ceased to be of interest, 
why must it be “‘ structural amnesia ” ? (pp. 84, 176, 295). What on earth is centri- 
petality among a people who have no centre? A certain idiom of interpretation—at 
its best not very good, and at its worst learnedly uncouth—is allowed to run away 
with itself. The idiom is used through simile, metaphor and even paradox in such a 
way that the significant differences between what is being interpreted, the inter- 
pretation, and the interpretative ideas all but disappear. There are two quite 
fundamental weaknesses: an offhand approach to classification, and an unrigorous 
attitude to concepts. Theory can then be good cnly by accident. 

The notion of “ the social drama,” on which the book centres, is a case in point. 
By this phrase Turner means “ an eruption of conflict ” or “a crisis.” The notion 
is spelled out in various ways : “ a series of unique events in which particular persons, 
impelled by all kinds of motives and private purposes, interact in many different 
ways "’; “a limited area of transparency on the otherwise opaque surface of regular, 
uneventful life’; ‘‘ social structure in action.”” It is the ‘ principal unit of description 
and analysis in the study of social process.” It is also “ a unit of time.”’ It is said 
to reveal “ the crucial principles of the social structure in their operation, and their 
relative dominance at successive points of time,” and to afford ‘‘ a glimpse, as it were, 
of the contemporary stage of maturation or decay of the social structure.” Turner 
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regards it as a concept, as a tool of analysis, and as an index and vehicle of change. 
It seems to me to be none of these things. 

One uses words to name things and to say things. The word drama puts a 
name to a very mixed set of broils. What the word says—and all it says—about them 
is that they appeared to Turner as being like dramas. In what way is this helpful ? 
To the Ndembu, they are the actual stuff of life, with nothing play-like about them. 
Must anthropology turn to the theatre to describe the stuff of life? All we attain in 
this instance is a metaphorical description which is false and evidently seen to be bad. 
Life is the test of the theatre, not the theatre of life. The analogy on which it rests 
is used primitively, and at once dropped. The simple fact is that “ drama ”’ is not a 
concept. It is just a catchy and supposedly handy name. The word “ social” 
tacked on to it is of course ambiguous, since the happenings brought under it include 
the non-social and the anti-social. The conception of four phases of conflict : breach 
of norm, crisis, redressive action, and reintegration or schism, are in no way due to 
or even connected with the idea of drama. If there is no concept, then there is 
certainly no tool of analysis. The fact that Turner’s analysis is actually acute and 
stimulating has nothing whatever to do with his attraction to this idea. As for the 
drama being an “ index” and a “ vehicle,” the only way to take the words is as 
metaphorical. 

The conflicts brought under this delusive name are sorted into three types: 
conilicts between principles of organization, between individuals or cliques, and 
between drives within individual psyches. If the typology is meant as a serious 
classification, it is a very bad one, since it obeys no rule, is logically mixed, and deals 
with quite distinct orders of fact—with antinomies, factions, and tussles of conscience. 
But an attempt is made to deal with the mixture within a “ unitary analytical frame- 
work,” which may be said to be that of ‘‘ social structure in process.” The difficulties 
here are more complex than even a review article can cover. Dr. Turner’s effort 
shows both imagination and courage but, in my opinion, it is an intricate play on the 
amphibology of ‘social structure” and an ingenious affirmation of convenient 
consequents. 

Let us be clear, however, on one vital point. The so-called dramas are not 
processes in the sense in which, say, production and succession are. Or, to take an 
example now justly famous, The Judicial Process among the Barotse. The processes 
are not truly separable sets or courses of events which, being stably patterned, can 
be identified unambiguously, named clearly, and studied in relation to an arranged 
and analysable end. The notion of process, limited in some such way, can be made 
into a useful concept. Certain sorts of conflict—for example, the moiety quarrels 
of some Australian tribes—can be so conceptualized, but not, I contend, Turner’s 
set of broils. ° Trouble is bound to arise from the use of the one concept with exactness 
and inexactness. If they are not processes in the more exact sense, then I see no real 

prospect of treating them as “ units,” whether of activity or time. The account is 
clear : they may begin anywhere, over almost anything, and end nowhere in particular 
or not at all. Their boundaries are thus capricious and discretionary. 
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To judge from Gluckman’s observations, the suitability of the word drama aroused 
discussion when the book was in preparation, and may have been adopted faute de 
mieux. The problem seems to me very much deeper than Gluckman suggests 
(p. xii), a matter of casting about for a more suitable word or phrase. The difficulty 
is, rather, that if (as Radcliffe-Brown maintained, in my opinion rightly) the total 
process of social life is “‘ not any sort of entity,” then the capricious and discretionary 
divisions of it which Turner attempts are themselves not any sort of entities. This 
does not, or need not, incommode historians, but it must incommode social anthro- 
pologists who take seriously the conceptual discipline which goes with the generalizing 
ideal. The fact is, I would say, that there is no suitable word or phrase for Turner’s 
“units ” because they are not units with any reality-status : they are not real entities 
or real processes or real functions in any unitary way. They are mental units con- 
fidently projected, given a glittering name, and, let me add, brilliantly studied. 
Still, it is made unnecessarily difficult to know where the Ndembu end and Turner 
begins and, while this will always be a difficulty with anthropology, more than one 
passage will make readers ask whether Turner himself could always say. For example, 
the last sentence in the Preface tells us that “ the concept of Ndembu unity. . . 
is the product of. ..occasions of ritual...” (p. xxiii). Whose concept ? 
Turner’s ? The Ndenbu’s ? 

The book makes one thing clear. It is animated by a very marked restlessness 
with the limitations imposed on, or accepted by, the anthropology of the last genera- 
tion. Hence its very lively power to stimulate as well as to annoy. Turner’s account 
differs from more conventional studies because he disregards certain restrictions 
and sets for himself a somewhat different object. Let us look more closely at his aim 
and method. He wishes “to marry the general to the particular,” to show how 
“the general and the particular, the cyclical and the exceptional, the regular and the 
irregular, the normal and the deviant, are interrelated in a single process” (p. 328). 
Ordinarily, anthropologists aim at a judicial separation of such things rather than at a 
marriage: the marriage already exists in the facts of study. By far the most 
difficult problems of the discipline are those of finding, deciding, and validating what 
is to be presented as general, regular, etc. Only some are susceptible of enumeration. 
This aspect of Turner’s study is done very satisfactorily indeed. He is not, however, 
content to let it stay at that. He wishes to reintroduce into his account the rich 
details of “‘ the living reality” which, as Gluckman points out in the foreword, are 
necessarily discarded when general forms are stated. Gluckman, preparing the way 
for the novelty of Turner’s account, says that readers of more conventional accounts 

find it difficult “‘ to put the system into working order in actual life” (p. ix), and 
thinks that Turner’s is a good solution of the problem of making use of the discarded 
detail. It shows how “one group of people lived, at a particular time and in a 
particular place, within (a given) social structure, and using (described) customs.” 
The legitimacy of the aim is, I think, at least arguable. An anthropologist cannot 
include in a study all the details on which every preference will insist. What will be 
given will be his preferential details. This we expect and can allow for in his 
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generalizations. The most effective—indeed the only scientific—way of handling 
details, whether of “‘ the living reality ’’ or not, is through more and more profound 
generalizations. It is at least with such an aim, if not with the consequence, that 
many of Turner’s predecessors declined to add the graphic, representational aim to 
the abstractive aim. The root cause of the addition can only be a mistrust of and 
dissatisfaction with the types of generalization which have grown up in anthropology. 
If the style of abstraction and type of generalization are at fault, no solution is likely 
by Turner’s methods, which simply add detail to conventional generalizations. 
But no amount of detail, however rich, could overcome the awkward imagery in 
which many of his abstractions are stated. 


The Ndembu never use a means: they always ‘‘ deploy a mechanism ” or “ call 
a mechanism into play.” They rarely split up or divide their villages after quarrels : 
no, there must be “ fission,” neither biological nor atomic. They seldom decide to 
stay here or go there : what they do is display ‘‘ centrifugal or centripetal tendencies.” 
And so on. The “ theory” is contained in a small handful of metaphors which do 
not make true human sense, and are based on primitive analogies, which cannot be 
deepened or refined, but are used to form a final frame of reference, and analytic 
concepts as well as a descriptive language. The fundamental implausibility of the 
frame of reference, and of the analytical concepts vaguely linked with it, must 
ultimately produce types of generalization untrue to “ the living reality.” Here, 
in my contention, is the source and locus of the inability to “‘ put the system into 
working order in actual life.” It forces one to ask: ‘ Has anthropology truly 
grasped the nature of scientific theory or interpretation ?”’ The rhetorical question 
follows : “‘ Why then the contentment with a small handful of mechanical, biological 
and physical metaphors ? ” 

The motto of the book is drawn from Blake’s Jerusalem: ‘‘ General Forms 
have their vitality in Particulars and every Particular is a Man.”’ Turner conceives 
it to summarize his methods. It also epitomizes his difficulties. The true province 
of the book are the relations between Blake’s Particulars, concerning which Professor 
Firth asked recently, with some anxiety, ‘‘ What is the real position about abstrac- 
tions ?’’ Tumer follows other anthropologists in giving the relations a real status 
independently of the persons who form them. But if the relations, which are general 
forms, have their vitality in particular persons, they have their locus and existence 
there too. Is, then, the social system (that is, for Turner, that “ field of forces” 
whose “ power to persist is generated by its own socially transmuted conflicts ”) 
but a conceptualism? Evidently not; at all events Turner says not (p. xxii). 
It is a real entity—and, in the case of the Ndembu, one which is “‘ fissile,” “‘ mobile,” 
“ fluid ’’ and “‘ labile ’’ to boot, as well as being characterized by centrifugal tendencies 
which have “teeth’”’ (p. 329). 

To pile detail upon a general analysis made up of such imagery does not clarify 
how the Ndembu live. All it does is to show how one anthropologist—and he not 
alone—thinks about living. It also makes very clear that the discipline lacks an 
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interpretative language which makes full human sense and is susceptible of logical 
control. 

The Ndembu seem to live two virtually autonomous lives, the secular and the 
ritual. The function of the second is to be there to be manipulated so as to redress 
the imperfections of the first, which seems neat and convenient. The secular life is 
lived under the divided authority of contradictory principles. Consequently, people 
face problems of “ agonized choice”’ between opposed goods and “ situationally 
incompatible rules of custom.” The conflicts which occur in one set of relations are 
countervailed, usually, by loyalties which bind the same people in other relations. 
When both sides appeal to a unitary principle of right, there are rational, juridical 
means of dealing with the issue. When the sides appeal to different principles, which 
may themselves be in contradiction, those means do not and cannot apply. But it 
is axiomatic, evidently, that there must be redress even then. The task is now one 
for another realm—the symbolic, ritual and mystical realm, which is extrajuridical 
and (by the book’s definition) non-rational. The means of redress are divination (of 
the anger of neglected ancestors, or of sorcery) and the performance of rites with 
exoteric and esoteric phases. In the rites there is a dramatic restatement of common, 
higher values which for some time have been in abeyance. These common values or 
interests are “‘ the basic relations that make up the social order ’’ (Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard), and are “shared by all decent Ndembu”’ (Gluckman). The rites are 
carried out by ad hoc and ephemeral groups of cult initiates who “ represent Ndembu 
society as a whole.” Through the rites hostility is allayed, collaboration is required, 
friendliness is created, alternative satisfactions are offered, and so on, in some mixture. 
The transcendent function of the rites is to stir in the Ndembu sentiments of belonging 
together in a community of suffering in which the affliction of each is the concern of 
all. But “ the unity of all Ndembu is only perceived in situations arising out of the 
breach of specific relations.’’ Rites redress individual inequities and compensate for 
the defects of secular means. Such, in brief, is the fundamental thesis. It is a 
complex view, not easy to read or to grasp, and quite difficult to state in brief. 


The life of the Ndembu is not, however, one of a really unfamiliar model, though 
Turner makes it sound so. In this society there are multiple factions, which keep on 
sorting themselves out differently, in an avid, calculating and forceful pursuit of 
interests. The interests are traditionally rather narrow, but nowadays are expanding- 
If the Ndembu are governed by anything, then it is by their interests rather than, as 
Turner would have it, by their principles. Their principles seem insufficiently strong 
to keep people in dependable combination in relation to the interests which tempt 
them into competition. In the economical language used by Radcliffe-Brown, 
most of the interests of any group of Ndembu lapse readily from being common to 
being similar. Indeed, it is the inability to develop, or to keep, common interests, 
that is, those which have a stable, institutionalized and observed social value, that 
accounts for “‘ the attempts made by parties who have secured social gains in preceding 
social dramas to consolidate their position, and attempts by defeated parties to repair 
their damaged prestige, attach to themselves fresh supporters, and win over to their 
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side members of the opposing groups” (pp. 132-133). It can be argued sensibly 
that it is precisely this, the manipulative, bargaining, transactional approach to life, 
which is the system of their life. In other words, that the ‘‘ endemic conflict ”’ is 
not an upset or a defect or an aberration or a friction of some idealized or perfect 
system, but is ttself the system, together with the accompaniments and consequences 
which, logically, follow when most interests can only be attained through other people, 
i.e. on terms either of agreement or of force. The generic model is universally 
recognizable: it is that of any society in which principle and circumstance are at 
odds, worldly interests attract, and vitality remains. It seems to me as much the 
model of the Australian aborigines in association with Europeans as of American 
political democracy with its “ rule of concurrent majority based on interests rather 
than on principles.” 

Turner’s thesis, that “a society continually threatened with disintegration is 
continually performing reintegrative ritual,” while being quite possibly true, may be 
completely beside the point in its application to the Ndembu if the Ndembu are not 
continually threatened with disintegration. On what he has written, [ see no evidence 
that they are so threatened. 

The “ unities ’” to which he constantly refers (and there are many of them : the 
“ historical unity ’ of the Ndembu, the common-value “ unity of all Ndembu,” the 
“ overall ritual unity,” the unities of the village, of the uterine sibling group, or 
the minimal lineage, and of the family) are less conclusions of study than deductions 
from postulates, which are not forced irresistibly on a reader’s mind. Their truth- 
value is very much open to doubt. There is no evident need to predicate of the 
Ndembu system that it is a unified system. But if conflict is set up in the first place 
as an upset then there has to be something for it to upset. It is then easy to expatiate 
on the properties of an ideal or perfect system, even if one does not exist. 

There is more than a little in this study which reminds one of the efforts of the 
older economists to deal with certain economic phenomena in terms of the frictions 
of a system of perfect competition. The conception was false. There never had been, 
nor—in a real world—could there ever be, such a system. When imagination and 
realism led to the substitution of the idea of a system of imperfect competition, the 
explanatory task was much simplified. A change of this order could well be intro- 
duced with advantage into the study of the Ndembu. 


However, to my mind, the great problem, scarcely stated, and quite unsolved, 
is the theory of rite. In the foreword, Gluckman noticeably refers to the recon- 
ciliatory rather than to the redressive functions, which Turner seems to prefer. 
Gluckman’s is the;,more valid, certainly the more demonstrable, conception. The 
redressive theory is through and through utilitarian. It would reduce rite to a sort 
of mechanistic routine, or indeed, as Turner says in one place (p. 316), to a matter of 
“symbols and verbal behaviour. . . manipulated so as to discharge tensions in the 
social system.” But symbols and verbal behaviour (no doubt the latter means words 
and sentences) are, not isolates to be manipulated: they are natural constituents 
of whole human, acts, which are not manipulable, sole or aggregate. To divide whole 
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things into parts, in order to account for one part by another, or in order to use parts 
of one class of things to account for other things, when the parts have their real 
existence, being, and purpose only in their mutual relations, is not a valid or even a 
reasonable procedure. However, we have yet to see Dr. Turner’s full statement. 
He is clearly an original and an adventurous thinker, with much to say, and his 
second volume is assured of an interested audience in a discipline which is itself 
no bad example of “a field of tension, full of ambivalence, of co-operation and 
contrasting struggle.”’ 


W. E. H. STANNER.? 


*? Port Keats, North Australia, December, 1957. 





MALINOWSKI: MAN AND CULTURE 


A Review Article! 
By A. P. ELKIN 


URING the 1920's and 1930's the light, beacon and inspiration of the rising 
generation of British social anthropologists was Bronislaw Malinowski. His 

seminar was renowned. With his Socratic method he taught and even drilled his post- 
graduate students in the ways they should go and the objects they should pursue. 
He wrote, sometimes long, but always valuable, introductions to their books. And 
though some students were at first repelled by something about his manner or 
personality, perhaps by those personal qualities which made for him “ unfriends ”, 
as one contributor to this volume puts it, yet most came to regard him as their 
sincere friend. _ 

In spite of this and of the magic and vividness of his writings, his influence and 
even his significance seemed to have vanished with his death. The anthropologists 
who owed him much, developed other personal and academic interests. Functionalism 
gave place to structuralism, and Radcliffe-Brown, now back in England, became the 
dominant influence,—the ‘‘ senior Statesman ” of British anthropology. 


This does not mean that the attraction to, and influence of, Malinowski was 
superficial. The reason lies rather in his sudden death and in the simultaneous, 
sudden death of the pre-War world of thought and action in which he and his students 
had moved. The maelstrom and holocaust of the War created a four or five years’ 
gulf. And when in 1944 the walls of the cities ceased to crumble and the air to be 
on fire with the rain of bombs, the spectacle of ruins, rubble and great gaps presented 
not a picture of synchronic functionalism, but a task of re-building the fabric of 
British life on the basis of continuity of structural relations which had, it was hoped, 
survived armageddon. The great problem was to understand the principle of 
continuity amidst change and upheaval; and not only in Great Britain, but also 
in those regions where British anthropologists usually did field-work, particularly in 
parts of Africa, Melanesia and New Guinea, south-eastern Asia and even in Aboriginal 
Australia. 

Such was the post-War context. Malinowski had performed his role in the 
transition from evolutionary and diffusion concepts to the field study of culture and 


1 Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the Work of Bronislaw Malinowski. Edited by 
Raymond Firth. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1957. Pp. 1-292. Price in Great 
Britain, 32/-. 
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its bearers as a living, functioning whole. But now the problem had changed. His 
students and others too, mature, independent, and experienced in research and 
teaching, reacted to the changed anthropological situation, and responded to the 
call to tackle new problems. Their interest turned to social structure, organization, 
process and change. Culture and function were at a discount, and it seemed that 
Malinowski had drifted away, a spirit of a past age. 


There was a contributing factor. One aspect of Malinowski’s functionalism 
was the overwhelming amount of documentation and writing involved. Four major 
volumes and some smaller ones had appeared on the Trobriands. Dr. Raymond 
Firth had produced three major works and many articles on the Tikopia ; Dr. Hogbin 
said he had material for six books on his area, and so on. Four to six volumes on 
a village, a small island, or one tribe. The returned field-worker, toiling through 
the great wealth of detail and arriving at the functional inter-relationships of the 
various aspects of the culture, would become the “ Professor of his people’’, and 
tend to make his generalizations on the basis of this, his one well-studied instance. 
And as for the ‘arm-chair scholar, trying to get perspective through comparative 
study of cultures, societies and institutions: length of days and store of energy 
“would not be sufficient for these things’. Surely there was some way of dealing 
with the observable and recorded material, which would bring the results to manage- 
able proportions both for field-worker-writer and for reader! Such were my own 
reactions in the 1930’s, and, more important, similar thoughts were disturbing the 
minds of Malinowski’s former disciples as the pre-War world crushed down,—as 
Dr. Richards suggests in her Chapter, and turned their minds towards finding a new 
framework of inquiry and exposition. 


Tribute Due 


We cannot know how Malinowski would have tackled the new era, but at least 
we all owe him homage for his meteor-like flight across the anthropological horizon, 
in which he tried to burn up what seemed to him but baseless guesses, and in which 
he showed that a ‘‘ savage society ” could be revealed as a living entity of individuals. 
Moreover, his means of revelation was through an intensity of, and immersion in, 
field-work which was new, although he might have got some inspiration for this 
from his study of Spencer and Gillen’s The Native Tribes of Central Australia when 
working on his book, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines. He approved 
of its rich and detailed description of ceremonial life, which enabled the student to 
see and feel what was happening. He knew that it was the fruit of Spencer’s 
excellent gifts of observation and analysis, and of Gillen’s personal knowledge of 
the natives concerned. 


Because of Malinowski’s significant role in the development of anthropological 
methods and objectives, in what already seems a far-off period, no book could be 
more welcome than Man and Culture, edited by Professor Raymond Firth, with 
contributions by several of Malinowski’s former students and colleagues. It pays 
tribute to whom tribute is due, and though payment is somewhat belated, it is 
D 
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probably worth all the more because the writers have had long enough to grasp and 
become part of the changes in the anthropological context since Malinowski’s death 
in 1942, and to estimate his contributions in the light of post-war changes and needs. 
They have made their payments in good coin, with honesty and sincerity. At times, 
however, the negative criticism, ‘‘ the killing of the father’, seems so emphasized 
that the evaluator finds difficulty in pointing to any definitely positive and lasting 
contribution made by Malinowski.? But the book, as the Editor says, is not one 
of eulogies, but of evaluations,—and evaluation is the best kind of appreciation. 


Man and Culture 

“Man and Culture” is an appropriate title for this book of evaluation. 
Malinowski’s interest was in men’s day-to-day relationships and behaviour, and with 
the interplay of the institutions which make up their culture. His final theory of 
culture, however, was not to be derived from these observable phenomena, but from 
a logical analysis of man’s basic biological needs and the secondary needs arising 
from these. But in spite of Professor Piddington’s devoted advocacy, the theory of 
needs, like so much of Malinowski’s functionalism, is a description of ascribed 
relationship, in this case ““between biological, physiological and cultural determinism”, 
rather than an explanation of cause and effect. In any case, can there be a valid 
theory of culture, culturological, biological or psychological? Further, is culture a 
phenomenon sus generis, or is it but the epiphenomenon of society, of the interaction 
of human beings in groups, and is the only science the science of society ? 


As far as the evaluations in this book are concerned, the writers, generally 
speaking, no longer think in terms of culture, or if they do, they regard culture and 
society as two aspects of the same reality, to be studied, however, as a system of 
social relations within a social structure. This, they hold, provides a sounder and 
more profitable approach than to subsume social organization in culture as 
Malinowski did. Indeed, Dr. Leach writes that ‘‘ Malinowski on culture is often a 
platitudinous bore”; and Professor Fortes argues that in Malinowski’s conceptual 
scheme, social organization is of the same order as custom, myth and motive. And 
somewhat similarly, Professor Talcott Parsons holds that Malinowski, regarding 
“ culture as an environment of behaviour ’’, left the phenomena of social interaction 
‘‘ merged in the general concept of environment”. But while we may agree with 
these and other critics, we must bear in mind what Dr. Audrey Richards says: 
“that culture in the post-war years was often used to describe a sort of rag-bag of 
odds and ends in which... the social anthropologist was not at the moment 
interested”. The present book will at least cause some readers to rescue from that 
rag-bag something of the concept of culture and its implications which Malinowski 
was striving to define. 

The title, “‘ Man and Culture ” is not only an obvious one to use with reference 
to Malinowski’s work ; it is also intriguing. The selectors of the title were probably 
not interested in Clark Wissler, but in 1923, the year after the publication of The 


* Compare the final paragraph of Dr. Leach’s Essay in this book. 
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Argonauts of the Western Pacific, Wissler’s Man and Culture appeared. Both 
authors showed a familiarity with, and the influence of, Behaviourism. Wissler’s 
Chapter, “‘ Culture as Human Behaviour ”’, is to the point. In it he speaks of the 
universal pattern which must be defined “ in terms adequate to the expression of 
biological relations ’’ (p. 279). This is not so far off the idea of basic drive and 
needs. And for his part, Malinowski aimed at providing a “ Theory of Organized 
Behaviour ’’,—the heading of Chapter V of A Scientific Theory of Culture. 


Whether Malinowski would have appreciated an evaluation of his work under 
the title of Wissler’s book, we cannot know, but at least he did not condemn Wissler 
in A Sctentific Theory of Culture (pp. 31, 34). Moreover, Wissler was interested in 
more than trait-complexes and culture-building. As just mentioned, he was concerned 
with human behaviour, and we may add, also with the wider problems of culture, 
such as ‘“‘ The Individual and Race in Culture "’ and “‘ The Rationalization of Culture 
Processes ’’’. In the discussion of these subjects, he deals with the type of issues 
which Malinowski raised in his posthumous book, and usually does so in ways of 
which Malinowski would approve. Finally, it is an interesting coincidence that 
Malinowski spent his last three and a half years in the United States of America 
where traditional emphasis has been on the study of culture rather than on social 
structure, the latter being regarded as included in the former. We think for example 
of Lowie and Kroeber, Wissler, Benedict and L. A. White, and of such recent text- 
books as A. Hoebel’s Man in the Primitive World, and Beals and Hoijer’s An 
Introduction to Anthropology. The former seems to dispense with the concept ol 
culture in the main body of the book which includes sections on Marriage and Kin, 
Status and Social Role, Social Control, and Religion ; but when we reach page 425, 
we are told that in all the previous sections we have been dealing with various 
aspects of culture and human behaviour. And if we turn back to the Introduction, 
which contains the only preceding reference to culture, we read that “ to study 
culture is to study the social behaviour of man’. And for Beals and Hoijer, 
Cultural Anthropology is a social science which deals with, amongst other matters, 
“the structure and functioning of human cultures’’. Finally, not only does G. P. 
Murdock draw the data for his Social Structure from the files of the Yale University 
Cross-Cultural Survey, but also points out that an important influence on this project 
was A. G. Keller’s “ discovery that culture is adaptive or ‘ functional’, subserving 
the basic needs of its carriers and altering through time by a sort of mass trial-and-error 
in a process which is truly evolutionary, i.e., characterized by orderly adaptive 
change’’. As a result, most of what other anthropologists subsequently learned 
from Malinowski had already been familiar to himself through the influence of Keller. 
No wonder then that Malinowski was invited to Yale as Visiting-Professor from 
October 1939, and just before he died was appointed permanently as Professor at 
Yale. Removed from his former pupils, colleagues and renowned seminars, he was 
amongst fellow anthropologists who were interested in culture as he was, and who 

*G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, 1949; preface, p. xii. A. G. Keller's Societal Evolution 
was published in 1915. 
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acknowledged the stimulus of his teaching and personality. Perhaps he would not 
have returned to England after the War to the changed anthropological climate 
which by then had developed there.* 


Man and Culture: The Essays 

Man and Culture, an Evaluation of the Work of Bronislaw Malinowski, should 
be essential reading for all senior students as a means of understanding Malinowski’'s 
contribution to the development of Anthropology, and its relevance or lack of 
relevance for British or any other Anthropology today. None of the Essays should 
be left unread. Some may seem thinner than others; but this is at least partly, 
if not mainly, because in these cases the themes are in fields to which Malinowski 
made little or no contribution, such as the “ Study of Social Change ”’ (Lucy Mair) 
and “ Anthropology as Public Service” (H. I. Hogbin). Dr. Hogbin rightly points 
out that Malinowski made no reference to the changes which had been in progress 
in the Trobriands for some decades preceding the period of his field-work. That, 
however, was a feature of the period. The aim was, in Oceania at least, to observe 
and describe the native peoples before it was too late. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, meeting in Australia in 1914, and also the Second 
Pacific Science Congress of 1923, also meeting in Australia, both emphasized this 
point. Malinowski and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown were at the former, and set forth to 
recapture the pre-contact picture of Melanesians and of broken-down Australian 
tribes. This was very well worth doing for itself and also as a basis of comparison 
with the later phase of change, as Dr. Hogbin illustrated so effectively in Experiments 
in Civilization, 1939. 

In the field of ‘‘ Economic Anthropology ” (R. Firth), although Malinowski was 
not conversant with the general theoretical approach of Economics, he did contribute 
greatly to “the economic borderlands’’. Professor Firth, with his mastery of 
Economic method, shows in what ways Malinowski failed to contribute more. 
Professor Piddington champions the “ Theory of Needs’’. He argues that it is 
important for contemporary Anthropology because ethnography is concerned with 
“‘ describing cultural responses to various derived and integrative needs’’. If this 
be so, then a specific theory of needs and responses is required which can be tested 
in the field by workers trained in human biology, anthropology and psychology, or 
a theory which will throw fresh light on material in hand. Piddington also says 
that the theory is important because it “‘ provides a basis for co-operation between 
psychologists and anthropologists ’’, and because it might help to preserve what is 
of value in the earlier conception of Anthropology as covering physical and social 
Anthropology, pre-history and some aspects of comparative linguistics. It might 
do this, but, of course, such pragmatic results would not prove the validity of the 
theory. In any case, during my long association with the Department of Anthro- 
pology in the University of Sydney, we collaborated more and more with the 


* Professor Firth in the Introduction to Man and Culture, p. 14, quotes Malinowski writing 
in a letter in 1941 that if the war were to end soon and if there were to be a chance for 
Anthropology in England, he “ would infinitely prefer to return ’’. 
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Department of Psychology, and also introduced all students to Physical Anthropology 
and Pre-history before going on to Social Anthropology, just as in Piddington’s 
student days to which he looks back longingly. In addition, we developed a strong 
linguistic section. But we did none of these things because of a Theory of Needs, 
but just because we were doing Anthropology. But I do agree with Professor 
Piddington that an all-round course in Anthropology fills in gaps in the framework 
of an Arts degree. Indeed, I think it is more necessary today than in those decades 
of the past when a more widespread study and knowledge of the Classics gave 
students a feeling for, and understanding of, peoples and cultures, at least far- 
removed in time from ourselves. 

The central essay in Man and Culture, both in position in the book and in theme 
is ‘ The Epistemological Background to Malinowski’s Empiricism ”’ by Dr. Leach. 
To understand a scholar’s contribution to knowledge and thought, it is essential to 
know his philosophical background, the influences and mould which conditioned his 
thinking. Leach says that the dominating influence on Malinowski was the prag- 
matism of William James. It enabled him to ‘‘ combine the ‘materialist’ basis of 
nineteenth-century Evolutionism with the attribution of free will to the individual 
soul”. And further, just as James was ambiguous, so too, a “ similar ambiguity 
confuses much of Malinowski’s theoretical argument’. This was the case with his 
concept of function, with the result that “ the truth of Functionalism is itself simply 
a matter of functional ulitity ’’. Dr. Leach develops and illustrates his interpretation 
of Malinowski’s epistemological background in a penetrating and interesting manner, 
particularly with reference to Malinowski’s use of words and his doctrine of homonyms. 
In discussing Functionalism, Leach points out that Malinowski possessed “‘ many of 
the qualities of a prophet ” and like a prophet expressed his creed in slogans of a 
desirable Utopian content. Further, like a prophet, he “‘ had no doubts about his 
greatness ’’ and regarded himself as “a revolutionary innovator’. His sureness of 
himself as the discoverer and expounder of new ways and interpretations was obvious 
in his seminars of 1926; his widely proclaimed Argonauts had appeared four years 
before and several other of his main contributions had already been published. His 
name was made. 

Like a prophet too, he proclaimed his interpretations and calls as he felt, saw, 
or thought them out at the moment of utterance (or writing), without being over 
concerned with consistency with preceding utterances. I do not think that Leach 
definitely makes this point, but he certainly illustrates it. 

I have emphasized Dr. Leach’s Essay because of the fundamental nature of the 
subject matter, but each Essay helps us to judge Malinowski’s contribution in one 
field or another. Thus Professor Fortes gives a superb analysis of ‘‘ Malinowski and 
Kinship’, every page of which, if carefully read, arouses and maintains one’s 
interest. He shows the influence of psycho-analysis on Malinowski’s kinship theory, 
and adds that the latter failed to ‘‘ understand the nature of classificatory kinship 
terminologies ”’ or to admit that ‘‘ kinship terms designate jural relationships and 
groupings ’’. But while his theories went wrong, Malinowski always provided a 
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wealth of data which enabled them to be checked and even replaced, and Fortes 
gives illustrations. Incidentally, that this should be possible was a desideratum in 
Malinowski’s view, as he mentions in his Introduction to R. F. Fortune’s Sorcerers 
of Dobu, p. xxvi. Indeed, he prided himself on providing such information. So he 
could take some satisfaction from this Essay by Fortes and also from an Essay by 
Leach, “ Concerning Trobriand Clans and the Kinship Category ‘ Tabu’ ’’,® in which 
the latter attempted (successfully) ‘‘ to demonstrate from Malinowski’s own material 
that certain of his inferential conclusions were incorrect "’. 

Professor Fortes touches on Malinowski’s repeated, but unfulfilled, promise to 
write a book on The Psychology of Kinship. He suggests that Malinowski just 
could not write this book “ because his theoretical premises ran counter to those on 
which any analytical study ” of kinship must be based. But he appropriately ends 
the Essay with the thought that this Kinship book might yet be written by somebody 
who fully assimilates Malinowski's discovery “ that the deepest layers of conduct, 
feeling and social relationship are manifested in custom and are therefore accessible 
to scientific enquiry without overstepping the bounds of ethnographic method ”. 

Criticisms made by Leach and Fortes receive support from Professor Talcott 
Parsons, ‘‘ Malinowski and the Theory of Social Systems”. In his opinion Malinowski 
‘‘ never disentangled the concept of the social system as such in any clear way from 
his encyclopedic concept of culture’. Actually Malinowski’s interest was not in the 
analysis of social system, but in ‘‘ the motivation of social behaviour ’’, and to that 
he kept turning in his search for theory. Being concerned with the polarity of 
human organism and culture, he tried “‘ to derive the main characteristics of the 
culture, and hence of social systems, from a theory of the causally precultural needs 
of the organism ’’. Following on this, Parsons criticizes the Theory of Needs, and 
draws attention to Malinowski’s serious failure ‘‘ to consider the problems of the 
organization of human personality as a motivational system’. But he does regard 
the motivation of social behaviour an important subject ; Malinowski’s theorizing, 
however, was weakened by a “ premature resort to psychology ’’. So here again we 
see a reason why “ The Psychology of Kinship” was visualized, but not written. 

Malinowski’s uncertainty in theory is revealed again in Professor Schapera’s 
Essay, “‘ Malinowski’s Theories of Law ’’, both in its title and contents. Malinowski 
changed his concepts of law, especially with regard to its content and to its relation 
to, or distinction from, custom and rules of conduct. He seems to have felt that 
his experience in the Trobriands threw new light on the concept, but he under-rated 
what other scholars in the field of primitive law had written. He was, too, in the 
opinion of some, mistaken “ in using the term law for all types of binding obligation, 
regardless of their sanction ’’, and also in his distinction between civil and criminal 
jaw. On the other hand, his contention that “ the basic problem is social control 
generally ’’ has been very helpful. After all, Malinowski saw “ primitive law” in 
action, and observed that the cake of custom was somewhat brittle. 


5 In Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology, No. 1, The Developmental Cycle in Domestic 
Groups. Ed. by Jack Goody; pp. 120-145. 
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Malinowski worked in the Trobrianders’ language. To him it was an activity, 
and an essential means for arriving at an understanding of what was happening 
around him. Naturally, or inevitably almost, his main linguistic interest was in 
the problem of meaning, the key to which he sought in “ the context of situation ”’. 
Language for him, as Dr. J. R. Firth says in his Essay, ‘‘ Ethnographic Analysis 
and Language with Reference to Malinowski’s Views ’’, was a ‘‘ mode of action rather 
than a countersign of thought ’’. The magical spell is a special illustration. Further. 
just as he sought to isolate primary and derived needs, and primary and extended 
meanings of kinship terms, so too, he tried to fix primary and derived meanings for 
words,—a concept which J. R. Firth maintains should be abandoned. He concludes 
that Malinowski made very little contribution to technical linguistics, and that only 
in the way of sporadic comments ; but his emphasis on the value of a close co-operation 
between linguistic teaching and anthropological training was worthwhile. Finaily, 
his approach to the problem of meaning in terms of his general theory of speech 
functions in contexts of situations was an “‘ outstanding contribution ”’. 

Such an approach is important in the study of supernatural beliefs and practices, 
and Malinowski did not fail to teach the significance of language in this connection, 
as the late Professor Nadel points out in ‘“‘ Malinowski on Magic and Religion’. He 
examines the latter’s attempt to delineate the boundary between magic and religion, 
for these were to him “ opposed yet complementary forms ’’ of transcendental belief. 
But his handling of religion was unsatisfactory, and Nadel suggests that this was 
because its subject matter was less congenial to the pragmatist, Malinowski, than was 
the subject-matter of magic. This is a cross reference, as it were, to Leach’s analysis 
of the influence of pragmatism on Malinowski. On the other hand, Malinowski’s 
interpretation of mythology was revolutionary, in that its function was not, in his 
view, explanatory or symbolic, but direct and pragmatic. Myth is “ a justification 
by sacred precedent ; a warrant or ‘ charter’ ”’ 

Nadel concludes his Essay by referring to Malinowski’s fusion of rationalism, a 
biological viewpoint, and a theology of optimism. This limited his awareness of 
problems in the sphere of primitive religion and magic, but from the same threefold 
source Malinowski gained a ‘‘ clear perspective upon man and human destiny ”’. 
And in Nadel’s view, “ we still cannot do without that perspective’. Although it 
might now appear to us to be “less fruitful than it did to Malinowski, (yet) to 
disregard it, would mean utterly to emaciate the ideas of religion and magic ’’. 


All contributors to this book, however critical they may be on points of theory, 
acknowledge Malinowski’s mastery of the technique of field-work, both in exposition 
and practice. Dr. Phyllis Kaberry, therefore, has an easy and pleasant task : 
“ Malinowski’s Contribution to Field-work Methods and the Writing of Ethno- 
graphy’. In discussing his influence on the writing of Ethnography, Dr. Kaberry 
discusses his Theoretical Framework and of course his “‘ key conception of function ”’ 
The difference between him and Radcliffe-Brown is indicated: to Malinowski, 
“culture was a process suit generis which must be studied by special methods ’’, and 
an institution was multi-dimensional ; whereas for Radcliffe-Brown, society, not 
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culture, was the primary subject matter of Anthropology, and an institution was a 
‘formalized mode of behaviour”. Finding merit in the former approach, Dr. 
Kaberry, in apt phrase, refers to the ‘“‘ somewhat Calvinistic doctrine of salvation 
by structure alone’, a doctrine which has dangers as well as advantages. She 
concludes her Essay by underlining Professor Firth’s opinion that ‘‘ a structural 
analysis. alone cannot interpret social change”’. But the study of societies under- 
going change, and the study of values and symbolism,—the main, immediate fields 
of research for British Anthropology, “ will entail a rigorous application of the 
technique of contextualization of evidence as a basis for its generalization; and, 
not least, a faithful recording of the imponderabilia of actual life ”’ ! 

And so we return to the beginning of the book under review, and appropriately 
to Culture and the Man, Malinowski. Dr. Audrey Richards discusses ‘‘ The Concept 
of Culture in Malinowski’s Work ”’, the reaction to it, and the advances made as a 
result of that reaction. These advances include the use of abstract models and 
statistical methods. Moreover, useful as the ‘‘ social structure ’’ concept and phase 
have been, she hopes that attention will be paid now to other aspects of culture, 
such as ritual or economic organization. But Dr. Richards also gives personal 
recollections of the hey-day of Malinowski’s influence and impact, as well as picking 
out some of the factors which contributed to his thinking. 


Finally, there is Professor R. Firth’s Introduction, ‘‘ Malinowski as Scientist and 
Man ”’, without which the book would be but a collection of Essays. Understanding 
in science as elsewhere is a matter of personality and the context of personality. 
We see with what manner of man the Essayists are dealing. 

Clearly this man was a disturber and an adventurer in the world of anthro- 
pological ideas, and through the charismatic factor in his make-up, he was a potent 
force for advance in British Anthropology. As the late Camilla Wedgwood wrote 
in an Obituary note in 1942: “‘ Those fortunate enough to work in close association 
with him found that his mind struck sparks from their own, and that they were 
capable of constructive thought to a degree which they would not have believed 
possible’. And with regard to the inner core of the man himself, she said: “ he 
believed that for human culture to survive, it must be based on certain values ; and, 
though a sceptic in many things, he did believe passionately that there was a reality 
and that we must go on searching for the truth about it. In a world in which there 
are so many who think that a belief in truth and reality is but another cultural 
illusion, Professor Malinowski’s ruthless intellectual integrity will, even though he is 
gone, remain an inspiration to those who knew him ’’.® 

It is because of the man himself and his dynamic and, indeed, dramatic role 
in Anthropology in the “ far-off’ decades between the two World Wars, that this 
article has been written rather than the usual review of five hundred or so words. 
Behind Man and Culture was the man—Bronislaw Malinowski. 


A. P. ELKIN 


” Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1942, pp. 104-5. 
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A NEW ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
By A. P. ELKIN 


HE main platform for the presentation and discussion of anthropological 

material and problems in Australia until the 1920’s was provided by the various 
Royal Societies and by the branches of the Royal Geographical Society, as they 
were founded in each Colony (later State). In addition, these Societies published 
anthropological articles. Thus, although anthropology was not yet an organized 
discipline in Australia, it was admitted to the company of the sciences. This was 
also shown by setting up an anthropological section in the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science when the latter was established in 1888. 


The period of separate specialized scientific societies and Institutes had not yet 
arrived. However, in December, 1895, through the enthusiasm of Dr. Alan Carroll, 
the Anthropological Society of Australasia was founded in Sydney. Its aim was to 
spread a knowledge of, and interest in, anthropology throughout Australasia, and 
to record all that could be gathered by observers. For this purpose the Society 
published a Journal from December 1896 to November 1913, issued monthly until 
near the end of its life when it became a quarterly. It was named first The 
Australasian Anthropological Journal, but from February 1898 to January 1900 was 
called Sctence of Man and The Australasian Anthropological Journal, and numbered 
as a New Series. From February 1900 it was entitled Science of Man, Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Society of Australasia: permission to use the prefix Royal 
had just been granted. The Society, whose anthropological interests were very 
wide, indeed almost diffuse, had Vice-Regal patronage, and some good foreign 
exchanges for its Journal. Its work, however, was hardly scientific in the sense we 
understand the term, but still, in its semi-popular fashion, it did record much useful 
material. It also helped to prepare the way for later developments of anthropology 
as a separate discipline. At length, weakened by Dr. Carroll’s death in 1911, the 
Society lapsed in 1914.3 

Soon after the War of 1914-18 ended, efforts were made by the Second Pacific 
Science Congress in 1923 and then by the Australian National Research Council to 
establish a University Department of Anthropology in Australia and to provide 
funds for research amongst the native races of Australia and Melanesia. The 
Department was founded in Sydney in 1925 and began functioning in the following 
year. The Research Council obtained research funds from the Rockefeller 


1 Particulars can be pieced out from Science of Man. See also K. Kennedy, ‘ Anthropology 
in New South Wales '', Mankind, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1931, pp. 5-6. 
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Foundation, and field-work was planned and began almost at once (1926). Oceania, 
as a means of recording the results of this research, was first produced in 1930.2 


Although the Department was in Sydney University, it was at the start and 
for some years an Australia-wide institution, being supported by the several States 
and the Commonwealth. It had an interstate advisory committee. In each State 
there were a few persons, including scientists, interested in the subject. In Adelaide, 
in particular, a Board of Anthropological Research was formed within the University 
in 1926 and in the same year the Anthropological Society of South Australia was 
founded. Two years later mainly through the efforts of Mr. W. W. Thorpe, a similar 
Society was formed in Sydney® and in 1932 another in Victoria. Years passed before 
the next move was made ; this was in 1948 by Queensland. A few years ago, too, 
a Society was formed in Darwin for the Northern Territory, and last of all, on 
November 24, 1958, the Anthropological Society of Western Australia was established. 
This last development followed on the first three years of life of the Anthropology 
section (within the Department of Psychology in the University of Western Australia), 
under the leadership of Dr. R. M. Berndt, now Reader in Anthropology. 


In the meantime, in 1939, the Societies of New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia had formed The Australian Anthropological Association to promote through 
co-operacive effort “ the science of Anthropology ” and “‘ to take public and official 
action in the interests of Anthropology, as may be deemed desirable’. The 
Societies which have come into being since then, have joined the Association. This 
Association thus takes over the wide aims of the earlier Royal Anthropological 
Association of Australasia, but on a “ Federal” basis. Moreover, the Journal 
Mankind, published since 1931 by the New South Wales Society, has become the 
official Journal of the Anthropological Societies of Australia. Under the editorship 
of Mr. F. L. S. Bell and his associates, it has become a very valuable medium for 
the publication of serious research contributions, not merely of gleanings and 
generalized observations, as characterized the Science of Man. 


Two features are common to all these Societies. They are non-professional and 
non-specialized. They are interested in, and encourage, all sections of anthropological 


2 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Anthropology in Australia, One Chapter ’’, Mankind, Vol. 5, No. 6, 1958, 
pp. 230-2. Oceania is now in its 29th year and volume. 


3’ The Anthropological Society of New South Wales was formed mainly through the efforts 
of Mr. W. W. Thorpe, Ethnologist at the Australian Museum, Sydney, and Mr. C. C. Towle, a 
keen amateur, together with the cooperation of Dr. C. Anderson, Director of the Museum, and 
Professors A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and A. N. Burkitt, occupants of the Chairs of Anthropology 
and Anatomy respectively in the University of Sydney. Efforts to revive the Royal Anthro- 
pological Society about 1925 had failed. The Society met for about nine years at the Museum 
and then after trying various alternatives, which would lessen expense and at the same time 
appeal to members, it accepted Professor Elkin’s invitation to meet in the Department of 
Anthropology -at the University, and has continued to do so. Thus a strong tie has been 
developed with the University Department. Almost every member of the present Council has 
studied in, or been on the staff of, the Department. (K. Kennedy in a brief note on The Royal 
Anthropological Society in Mankind, Vol. 1, No. 9, 1934, pp. 218-9, refers to the attempt of the 
few remaining members of this Society to reconstruct it.) 


4A. P. Elkin, “ Anthropological Advance: Western Australia ’’, Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 
3, Pp. 231-2. 
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inquiry : social, physical and applied anthropology ; archeology ; material culture ; 
and linguistics. Thus, the various specialists, through association in their local 
Society and through hearing and reading papers, may keep themselves informed on 
the main lines of inquiry in related fields. Further, the Societies exist to spread a 
knowledge of their discipline, and to gain support for it, amongst an interested body 
of layfolk. 

The new Society in Perth has these aims in view. The Chairman of the 
inaugural meeting, Dr. R. M. Berndt, emphasized them, and then added that the 
Society was being founded at a time when the broad study of Anthropology had 
reached a relative maturity, for “ there is on the whole a core of common agreement 
concerning theory, method, subject matter and scope as well as aims’. He stated 
further that this was a time when we were faced with problems demanding immediate 
attention, such as Aboriginal adjustment to changing conditions; the need for 
greater understanding by Australians of the cultures and societies of Asian people 
generally ; the problems of rapid change and technological emphasis in our own 
society, and so on. 

The interim committee consists of Dr. R. M. Berndt, Chairman; Dr. W. D. L. 
Ride (Director of the Western Australian Museum), Mr. F. W. G. Andersen (Deputy 
Commissioner of Native Welfare), and Dr. Catherine Berndt, with Mr. V. N. Serventy 
(of the Museum) as Treasurer and Secretary. 

We wish the new Society every success and hope that it will contribute to the 
development of Anthropology in Western Australia. 

This wish can be made in confidence. Anthropological Societies are most active 
when they are associated closely with a University Department devoted to teaching 
and research in the subject. In Australia the Universities must be the spearheads 
of Anthropology, giving form, direction and substance to anthropological effort. 
They can obtain the funds, though limited in amount, and the trained personnel. 
On the other hand, the Societies provide the platform for the preliminary presentation 
and discussion of results. And with the increase in the number of anthropological 
graduates and field-workers, the Societies’ memberships become informed as well as 
interested. This can be said of Sydney,and it will be true of Perth. In Adelaide, 
the University Board of Anthropological Research has fostered a general interest in 
the subject, which will be increased by the projected founding of a chair of Anthro- 
pology. The Queensland Society has started in the right way, by being closely 
associated with the University of Brisbane, and will grow in strength when 
Anthropology becomes part of the University’s activities. Let us hope too, that 
the stalwarts of the Victorian Society will be rewarded before long by the establish- 
ment of a Department in Melbourne University. 

There is a place for both academic and scientific Institutions on the one hand, 
and Societies of interested and informed members on the other. But the role of the 
former in this context is not to entertain the latter, but through them to spread in 
the community an understanding of the work, purposes and relevance of Anthro- 
pology. This discipline is not the pursuit of an esoteric association but the study 
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of man, by man, for man. The academic seminars and professional associations of 
anthropologists will discuss and evaluate field-work results and interpretations, the 
latter sometimes very abstruse; but the aim is the understanding of society and 
culture, of man ; and when arrived at, that understanding must be made available 
to all men: the sociologist, the biologist, the psychologist, the administrator, and 
“the man in the street”. It is then their nght to examine it, doubt it, question 
it, seek light on it, ignore it, or apply it. The support of Anthropological Societies 
by anthropologists is a sign that they view their chosen field of work in this way. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The next meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at the University of Western Australia, Perth, 
from Monday August 24 until the following Friday, the 28th. Excursions will follow 
the meeting. Professor J. A. Barnes of the Australian National University is 
President of the Anthropology Section, and Dr. Catherine Berndt is Secretary. 
Dr. R. M. Berndt is Chairman of the Section’s organizing committee. In spite of 
distance and cost, it is hoped that a good number of anthropologists will attend and 
so encourage this new and somewhat isolated outpost of Anthropology. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, who was President of the Anthropology Section of the 
Adelaide meeting of A.N.Z.A.A.S. last year, returned to Port Keats, North Australia, 
to continue the field-work in which he had been engaged before the meeting. 


Dr. Murray Groves, Research Fellow, Australian National University, has been 
appointed senior lecturer in Anthropology in Auckland University College, University 
of New Zealand. 


Dr. Marie Reay, who has been working for some time on the late Miss Wedgwood’s 
Manam Island material, expects to spend some time in Manam this year checking 
data and studying changes that may have occurred. A grant from the Australian 
Social Science Research Council and some help from the Australian National 
University (Department of Anthropology and Sociology) is making this possible. 


Dr. Peter Lawrence, who was acting Senior Lecturer in Anthropology at the 
Australian School of Pacific Administration during 1957 and 1958, has been appointed 
permanently to that position in place of Dr. K. E. Read. The latter, who has been 
Visiting Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for two years, has been awarded a Fellowship for two years from the Bollingen 
Foundation, New York, and along with Professor J. B. Watson of the same University 
has received a grant from that Foundation for research in Melanesian religions. 


Dr. S. A. Wurm, Senior Fellow in Linguistics, Australian National University, 
spent eight months last year in the Central Highlands of New Guinea on a linguistic 
survey. Mr. G. O’Grady, Linguistic Research Assistant in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, did linguistic work in the Great Australian 
Bight region of South Australia during the first two months of this year. Dr. K. 
Hale, University of Indiana, U.S.A., has commenced a two vears’ programme of 
linguistic research in Aboriginal Australia. He is at present working amongst the 
tribes in the east of the Northern Territory. 


A meeting of Australian Branch of the Association of Social Anthropologists of 
the British Commonwealth was held in Canberra on March the 2nd and 3rd._ Papers 
were given by A. L. Epstein, J. D. Freeman and W. R. Geddes. 
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Aku-Aku: The Secret of Easter Island. By Thor Heyerdahl. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1958. Pp. 1-367. English price, 21/-. 


This is a delightful book of archeological exploration, generously illustrated 
with 40 pages of coloured blocks. The two important books on the island, previously 
published, had been concerned mainly with its social and cultural anthropology ; 
they were Mrs. Routledge’s The Mystery of Easter Island, 1919, and Easter Island : 
A Stone Age Civilization of the Pacific, 1957 (but based on field work in 1934), by 
Alfred Metraux. These authors also made some attempt to unravel the past, 
especially the mystery of the great statues. 

Heyerdahl and his three archeologists working on the island in 1955-1956 not 
only examined all the statues and sought information about them from the inhabitants, 
but also excavated some which had been partly covered with “ centuries of blown sand 
and subsiding gravel,’’ and revealed their immense massiveness, up to 69 feet in 
height and weighing many tons. These consisted of heads and bodies down to the 
thighs, with hands clasped below the bellies, and set on flat bases on stone platforms. 
The stone showed that the statues had been brought to the platforms from distances 
ranging up to 10 miles, and through the leadership of the mayor of the island, a 
custodian of tradition, Heyerdahl saw a large statue drawn successfully from the 
site where it had been carved im stfu, down the slope and across the level to a prepared 
platform, where it was slowly but surely raised on an increasing pile of stones by the 
labour of a dozen men, until it was upright. Heyerdahl also proved that the red 
stone hats, really head-dresses, weighing up to two tons, were brought from another 
part of the island, where this desired coloured stone was obtained, and then raised 
up the artificial stone mounds to the heads of the statues. He also saw the stone picks 
used by a team of men, and calculated that an average-sized statue would take 
twelve months to carve. Further, Heyerdahl was led to secret caves in which 
hundreds of carved stone figures were kept, and many of which he was given. 


The archeological examination of all this material as well as the analysis of the 
observations on the statues and platforms, should throw much light on the “ mysterv ” 
of Easter Island, and may determine whether Dr. Heyerdahl’s theory of Inca origin is 
tenable or not. Certainly, some of the evidence presented in this popular account 
supports his view. 

The author also believes he has demonstrated the existence of three epochs in 
the island’s history. In the first, “a people of highly specialized culture, with the 
typical Inca masonry technique ”’ built ‘‘ altar-shaped and partly stepped fortresses.” 
In the second, these structures were partially altered, and the giant statues were 
made at, and brought from, Mount Rano Raraku and erected on top of the rebuilt 
structures ‘‘ which now often contained burial chambers.’’ Then, thirdly, this statue 
culture was suddenly ended in a wave of war and cannibalism. Moreover, the work 
not only stopped, but the statues were nearly all pulled down. 


The author is to be congratulated on the planning and carrying out of one of the 
most fascinating archeological projects of this century. We look forward to the 
full scientific reports. 

A. P. ELKIN. 
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Il Dualismo Religioso : Saggio storico ed etnologico. By Ugo Bianchi. “ L’Erma”’ 
di Bretschneider, Rome. 1958. Pp. 214. Price, 4,000 lire. 


Dualism in religion is defined by the author as ‘“‘a dichotomy, original and 
substantial, in the sphere of the superhuman and prehuman beings who govern the 
world ; where one (or more) of these beings is conceived as antagonistic or malignant 
by intrinsic nature {author’s italics] and eventually also as patrons (titolart) of a 
creation of their own, or a domain reserved for themselves.’’ He regards such obvious 
cases aS Zoroastrianism as apparent, not real, dualism; his chief examples are 
provided by more primitive religions in which one being, possessed of wisdom, creates 
and seeks to maintain, while another, devoid of wisdom, spoils and tries to destroy, 
the work of the other. 


Most of Bianchi’s examples are taken from north-eastern Asia and North America, 
but two are taken from the region usually covered by Oceania. 

The first is the Polynesian Mauitikitiki, who is regarded as a typical ‘“‘ demiurge ” 
and “‘ trickster ’’ (Appendix I, pp. 139-146). The latter is certainly a term applicable 
to Maui, but the former seems somewhat doubtful; whatever modification of the 
earthly environment is accomplished by him is more or less minor, and cannot be 
regarded as ‘‘ creation.’’ It hardly seems advisable to speak of “ religious dualism ” 
in Maui mythology. The personality of Oat in the Banks Islands and north-eastern 
New Hebrides, who provides Bianchi’s second Oceanic example, is better described 
under that title, but even he is hardly a ‘‘ demiurge.”’ Thus, although the “ trickster ”’ 
type is present in Oceania, it is very doubtful whether the dualism required by the 
author’s definition is proved for the Polynesian, although there is something to be 
said for the identification of Qat with the “ trickster.” 

In any case, two further questions remain: the history of Maui and the ultimate 
origin of the Qat stories. The author, in his final chapter, tries to fece these deeper 
problems of interpretations in religions that are dualistic in the sense he gives to the 
term. He contends that thev are not the result of Iranian influence, but at the same 
time he does recognize the difficulty of the idea of co-existence of a good god and a 
devil in one universe. He suggests links with the phases of the moon, the contrasts 
of light and darkness, heat and cold, et cetera. Although it cannot be claimed that 
the analysis is very successful—Bianchi has specialized in Iranian religion—there is 
much material in the book for those who wish to pursue the study further. There 
is no separate bibliography, but a wide series of references given currently with the 
text provides ample scope for such students. 

A. CAPELL. 


Classification des Langues Papoues. By Cestmir Loukotka. Extract from Lingua 
Poznaniensis, Vol. VI. 1957. Pp. 19-83. 


This effort to provide a combined classificatory description and bibliography of 
the Papuan languages, together with a map and an alphabetical index to them, is 
very welcome and very useful. A very great deal of research has gone into the 
compilation. It suffers, however, from two difficulties, perhaps inherent in the task, 
namely the definition of a Papuan language and the coverage that is possible. The 
remarks made here do not detract from the value of the essay but serve to indicate 
points in regard to which the student must exercise care. 

Loukotka uses the term ‘“ Papuan” with its usual meaning of “ non- 
Austronesian.’’ It is therefore rather unfortunate that in his list on page 22 he has 
spoken of ‘‘ Les Langues’’ where he should surely have said ‘‘ Des Languages.”’ 
He certainiy cannot mean—nor does his text suggest that he does—that all the 
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languages of Timor, Western Melanesia, the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands are ‘‘ Papuan.” In fact, it seems wrong to call the languages of 
New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands “‘ Papuan ”’ at all, and when (page 61— 
the Index wrongly says page 60) he classes the Aneityum of the Southern New 
Hebrides as ‘‘a language not Melanesian but very mixed with Melanesian dialects,” 
one must emphatically disagree. If the admittedly low Austronesian content of the 
Southern New Hebrides languages is to be regarded as putting them out of the 
Melanesian picture altogether, then Tanna and Eromanga should be included in the 
condemnation. The morphological structure of Tanna is markedly less Melanesian, 
at any rate in the complexity of its verbal system, than is that of Aneityum. Similarly, 
on page 26, Loukotka classes the Sisano Group as “ Papuan,” though admitting 
that “ certain authors have classified them among these languages (i.e. Melanesian).” 
The reviewer’s own research into the dialect of Suain shows whole sentences quite 
easily interpretable in terms of Melanesian roots. Incidentally, Suain is not listed 
by Loukotka, but only Malol. The lack of agreement on definition causes the trouble 
in this instance. 


Actually, it is still rather early for an overall survey of New Guinea linguistics. 
There are too many blanks in our knowledge. Work being done at present by Dr. 
Wurm of the Australian National University throughout the Central Highlands 
and the areas immediately to the south is going to alter the picture to an incalculable 
extent. 

The large folding map is well executed, but inexact in many instances. For 
instance, the Pesexem area is far too large, while Dani (page 54 according to the 
Index, but actually on page 53) in various dialects occupies the larger part of the 
Baliem Valley. The inset map of the Solomon Islands is extremely inexact in its 
placings of languages on Bougainville. 

The essay provides a very useful catalogue of sources providing the user is 
prepared to look them up. But for practical operation the article requires careful 
checking at every point. 


A. CAPELL. 


Grammar and Dictionary of Neo-Melanestan. By Rev. Francis Mihalic, S.V.D., B.A., 
with Introduction by Robert A. Hall, Jr. Mission Press, S.V.D., Techny, 
Illinois. 1957. Pp. xxi+378. Price. £A25s. (May be obtained from the 
Secretary, Catholic Mission, Wewak, New Guinea.) 


This new introduction to New Guinea pidgin is to be very cordially welcomed. 
It is the most thorough and up-to-date work of its kind which has yet been produced. 
The influence of Professor Hall is very apparent throughout the work. The author 
recommends Hall’s Hands Off Pidgin English to the newcomer to the study of Pidgin. 
The reviewer, however, would recall and stress all the strictures he made on that work 
when he reviewed it in Oceania, Vol. XXVI, pp. 72-74. In particular, it is difficult 
to see why the title ‘‘ Neomelanesian””’ proposed by Hall should be accepted as 
Pidgin is not a Melanesian language at all, but only a basically Engiish vocabulary 
embodied in Melanesian thought moulds. As the reviewer stated in the closing 
sentence of his review of Hall’s book: ‘“‘ It may be a case of ‘ What’s in a name ? ’— 
but even if leprosy is renamed Hansen’s disease, it does not make the disease any 
more desirable.” 


It is advisable, however, to see the wood in spite of the trees, and to realize that 
Pidgin is with us for a time, however eager we may be to see it eliminated by the 
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teaching of Standard English, and it will be very difficult to produce a better book 
than the present one for both practical and theoretical use in the interim. The 
opening section on orthography meets the requirements extremely well. Naturally 
there can hardly be a phonology of Pidgin. The grammar (pp. 2-00) is certainly the 
most thorough thing of its kind to date. The space given in particular to verb 
structure and the correct uses of prepositions is considerable but extremely necessary. 
The coverage of syntax (pp. 49-59) 1s also highly commendable. 

The dictionary is both Pidgin-English and English-Pidgin. In the former part 
there is liberal illustration of the usages of words in sentences, and the examples will 
well repay the learner’s study. An attempt is made in this part also to give the 
origins of the non-English part of the vocabulary. The majority of words of non- 
English origin are marked GAZ.=Gazelle Peninsula, which presumably refers to the 
language round about Rabaul, commonly though wrongly referred to as Kuanua. 
Here, however, actual research is needed, because in some cases the identifications 
are incorrect, e.g. lukta, ‘‘ rafter,’’ does not appear to be either a Rabaul word or a 
word of any other of half a dozen languages of New Britain or New Ireland to which 
the reviewer has been able to refer. The Kuanua word is tvarat ; lukta does not 
appear on the lists. Similarly rabun, ‘‘ ridge of a house,” does not appear in the 
Kuanua Dictionary of 1940. It is true that these are matters of detail, but it is well 
that they should be pointed out since they were considered worth including in the 
book. 

The second part of the Vocabulary, English-Pidgin, is of considerable scope 
(pp. 168-286). The remaining 31 pages are taken up with “ word groups for use in 
class-room composition, conversation.”” These of course spring from the author’s 
needs as a teacher, but are nevertheless of considerable general use, particularly 
for learners whose work is set in some particular context. The theological section is 
understandably rather long (pp. 295-303), but is not limited to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Material has been supplied by a number of other missions as well, resulting 
quite frequently in alternative translations of English terms. 


On the whole the book is well and clearly printed. The only outstanding error 
occurs on p. 116 of the Dictionary, where the paragraph explaining the phrase putim 
tambu is printed upside down. 


It is a pleasure to recommend the work as long as Pidgin is current. The only 
danger is that a work of this nature might by its very excellence tend to prolong the 
life of a thoroughly objectionable form of speech. 


A. CAPELL. 


In de Ban der Voorouders. By Dr. P. van Emst. Koninklijk Instituut Voor De 
Tropen No. CXXIX, Amsterdam. 1958. Pp. 31-+plates 1-63. 


The scope of this little book is not really indicated in the title at all. It is 
concerned with Dr. P. Wirz’s collection of native art from New Guinea shown in the 
exhibition at the Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam, in 1958. It begins with a brief sketch 
of the career of Dr. Wirz (pp. 5-6), and then passes on to a brief discussion of art in 
Australian New Guinea from the four regions of the Sepik, Maprik, Central Highlands 
and the Papuan Gulf, and concludes with a sketch map (pp. 7-25). Next comes a 
list of the plates (pp. 27-31), and finally the 63 black and white photographs of objects 
(largely masks) which form the exhibit. 

The plates themselves are very well produced ; some of them consist of enlarge- 
ments of particularly outstanding parts of an object also illustrated complete. 
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Although this booklet is not to be compared in scope or method with the earlier 
work by Kooijman (see Oceania, Vol. XXVII, pp. 67-68), it is well worth adding to 
the bookshelves of the student of native art. It seems rather strange that a section 
(pp. 18-19) should be devoted to the Central Highlands when there are no pictures 
dealing with that area. 

The print and production are good, but the stiff paper cover leaves something 
to be desired. 

A. CAPELL. 


Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya. By J. M. Gullick. London School 
of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 17. 1958. 
Pp. 1-151, maps, diagrams. Price in England, 25/-. 


The author describes and analyses ‘ the political institutions of the western 
Malay States (Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan) as they were in the period just 
before coming under British control in 1874.’’ Data are drawn from the extensive 
published literature on the area and from unpublished administrative documents. 


The book begins with a summary of the early history of these states, the develop- 
ment of their external commercial and political relations and the growth of the 
Sultanates. The author then deals with the people who were governed, that is, the 
members of the village communities, and their rulers the Sultans. He analyses 
the Malay notions of a ruling class and of aristocratic status, and explains how the 
Sultans governed through district chiefs. Finally, there are discussions of the 
maintenance of law and order, of war-making and of the economic basis of the Sultan’s 
political power. 

This soberly-written and detailed account should be read by historians and 
anthropologists concerned with South-east Asia, as well as by those interested in the 
more general problem of how centralized government operates, albeit imperfectly, 
in non-industrial societies. 

M. J. MEGaITT. 


Two Studies of Kinship in London. London School of Economics Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 15. Edited by Raymond Firth. The Athlone 
Press. 1956. 94 pp. 

The first of the two studies reported in Professor Firth’s monograph was initiated 
in 1947, and aimed to provide material on the Engiish kinship system comparable to 
that available for other, particularly primitive, societies. The locale of the study was 
a large block of flats in a working class district in south London ; between 1947 and 
1949 post-graduate students and staff of the Department of Anthropology at the 
London School of Economics collected detailed information on the kinship relations 
of the members of 25 households. The second study, intended to produce further 
comparative data within British society, was carried out by a single investigator 
working full-time during the early part of 1954 among “ Italianates ’’—‘‘ persons of 
Italian nationality, born in Italy or Britain, and persons of British nationality, 
born of parents or grandparents of Italian nationality ’’—scattered throughout 
London. 

Despite much variation from one household to another, there was enough 
regularity in kin knowledge and behaviour among the ‘‘ South Borough ” informants 
to make it possible to identify a distinctive kinship system. This system is described 
as patrinominal and familial, and “ optionally bilateral,’ in the sense that personal 
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preference played an important part in the selection of kin to be included in social 
activities. Although the genealogical depth was shallow and the range of recognized 
kinship ties narrow, and despite the high degree of personal selectivity in the recog- 
nition and maintenance of kin relations, kin ties outside the elementary family 
provided the basis for a variety of important relationships, including help in time of 
need, communication of information, and, above all, companionship and social life. 
The parent-child relation was basic to the system, but especially characteristic was 
the bond between mother and child. Because of their intense interest in and wide 
knowledge of family connections, a few individuals could be identified as “‘ pivotal 
kin.” The kinship systems of the people of South Borough and the Italianates 
differed significantly in that, among the Italianates, the range of kin recognized 
was greater and kin ties tended to imply more specific rights and obligations. 


As Firth points out in a valuable theoretical introduction, these studies are 
presented as exploratory surveys, and their results are extremely tentative. The 
size of the sample was in each case small and the field work brief. The choice of the 
Italianates as the subjects of the second investigation seems to have been dictated 
by convenience rather than theoretical considerations. But, the particular limitations 
of these studies aside, the difficulties which confronted the research workers in this 
case are inherent in the anthropologist’s attempt to apply his traditional approach to 
studying social structure in any large, highly urbanized community. For one thing, 
he must rely much more than he needs to do in a primitive society on asking people 
what they do rather than observing what they do. For another, the comparatively 
high rate of mobility and diversity of interests of people in a big city prevent him from 
carrying out any kind of fully-rounded study; he must be content to restrict his 
analysis to some segment of social life, and thereby forgo his special concern with the 
relations between these segments. And, finally, if the anthropologist is to undertake 
the kind of intensive research to which he is accustomed, he must accept the fact 
that-—again unlike the situation in primitive societies—he can obtain information 
from only a minute fraction of the population under study. Bearing in mind all 
these considerations, one might suggest that anthropological research in large towns 
or cities can only be exploratory, producing, not conclusions, but hypotheses to be 
tested by the techniques which have been developed in the other social sciences— 
sociology, political science and psychology in particular—to deal with exactly this 
kind of social unit. Two Studies of Kinship in London is a very useful exploratory 
survey from this point of view. 

JEAN I. MARTIN. 


Lineage Organization in Southeastern China. By Maurice Freedman. London 
School of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 18. The 
Athlone Press, London. 1958. Pp. I-151-+map and diagrams. Price in 
England, 25/-. 


In 1949-1950 Dr. Freedman carried out field work among Chinese living in 
Singapore, many of whom originated from Fukien and Kwangtung in south-east 
China. He became interested in the sort of society that existed in these provinces, 
and especially in the large-scale patrilineage organization. Because he was unable 
then to undertake field investigations of these problems, he had to rely on examination 
of the available literature in his search for data. The presence of the large-scale 
lineages had impressed earlier field workers and travellers in that area, who wrote 
about them in some detail. But since the period during which most of these first-hand 
observations were made, there has been a great advance in the analysis of unilineal 
descent groups, stemming mainly from the work of British structuralists in Africa. 
16 
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Definitions have been refined, concepts sharpened and orientations changed. As a 
result, social anthropologists to-day ask questions about lineages and clans that 
differ from those asked twenty years ago. Dr. Freedman found that, before ? 
questions about south-east Chinese society could be asked, the available field materi; 
needed substantial re-organization and re-interpretation. 


In tackling this difficult task, he has produced a valuable monograph which treats” 
the problems clearly, cautiously and concisely. The relevance of his discussion for” 
contemporary analysis of descent groups is indicated by the sorts of topics he examines, — 
These include the economic basis of village life, the hierarchy of agnatic units, social 7 
differentiation within the lineage, the distribution of power within the lineage. The” 
sections of particular interest deal with the distribution of wealth and power in these’ 
lineages in a stratified or differentiated wider society, and with the political and” 
administrative relations between the lineage and the central state. Dr. Freedman 
shows that the view, deriving mainly from African studies, that corporate descent!” 
groups can exist only in homogeneous societies needs to be amended in the light of the: 
evidence from China. He also indicates how lineage and state can come to terms, 
The Chinese administration was centralized and bureaucratic, but it conceded con+ 
siderable autonomy to the localized lineages. The bridge between the two was the” 
class of gentry who simultaneously occupied positions of power in the lineage and) | 
the bureaucracy. L 

The implications of this sort of relationship are clearly relevant to some African’ 
situations, where corporate descent groups continue to function while a new bureaus 
cratic native administration develops which is superordinate to the groups. Under 
what conditions can the same men hold power in both fields of action? When are’ 
two competing classes of important men likely to emerge? It should not be | ; 
moreover, before a similar problem arises in the New Guinea highlands. { 
Government-appointed luluais continue to include clan leaders, or will they be 
drawn from poor men disqualified from achieving high status within the clan, who” 
see service bureaucracy as offering an alternative route to high status ? 


Dr. Freedman’s excellent book should interest many social anthropologists— 
not only those specifically concerned with south-east Asia, but also all those currently © 
wrestling with the problems of analysis of corporate descent groups. 


M. J. MEGGIT#. 
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